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Hidden, but no longer beyond scientific penetration, are 

the restless atoms. Split them, and you get ATOMIC 
POWER capable of destroying entire cities. 

Experts claim there is as yet no defense for civiliza- 
tion against the danger from the military use of atomic 
power. There is however an impregnable defense against 
financial loss, and that is INSURANCE. 

Our Personal Property Floater Policy protects against 
financial loss resulting from losses (war risks excepted) 
of personal property owned, used or worn by you and 
members of your family in the same household. It 
affords world-wide protection. We modestly claim it 
to be one of the best personal insurance values ever 
developed. 

Your LOSS-POTENTIAL, like the restless atom, 
surrounds your every activity! 


A ’ phone call to our agent or your broker 
will bring full information and costs. 


SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated with 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
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ENDURING 
BEAUTY 


4 . 
For Your War Memorial 
You’re sure of the finest in taste, material, 
craftsmanship when you choose Gorham 
Bronze for your Honor Roll or Dedicatory 
Tablet. From your earliest planning, the 
facilities of Gorham Designers are available 
without obligation, to give you the benefit 
of Gorham’s half century experience in de- 
signing and casting bronze memorials of 
enduring beauty. No need to wait till your 
veterans’ list is complete for preliminary sug- 
gestions. Ask your local jeweler who repre- 
sents Gorham Bronze. Or write The Gorham 
Company, Bronze Division, Providence 7, 


Rhode Island. 


GORHAM 


Established 1831 
MASTER CRAFTSMEN IN BRONZE 
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COME... 
Where Life is etter 


Whether you come for vacation or for the rest 
of your life, you will find what you seek in 
sunny St. Petersburg . . . an ideal combination 
of mild climate and pleasant living conditions. 
Tropical setting on the Gulf of Mexico; fishing, 
boating, swimming, golf and every sport. 
Entertainment for all the family. One of the 
fastest growing cities of the South . . . 45,000 
new residents in past 15 years . . . Write for 
booklets. Address H. J. Davenport, Chamber of 
Commerce 
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FLORIDA 
THE SUNSHINE CITY 
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A YEAR OF NEW RESOLUTIONS 


President Holt urges that we 
take stock on our 31st anni- 
versary on January 21, 1946. 





N old Negro Mammy used to cook for an uncle of mine. She weighed 
200 pounds but she was as light as a cat on her feet and she moved 
about the kitchen with the grace and ease of a panther, singing as 
she worked. Every movement accomplished something. She never wasted 
a step or a gesture. By mid-afternoon she had finished her work and was 
happily on her way home to minister to a husband and a half dozen kids 
of her own. Mammy was constant too. She was on the job seven days 
each week, rain or shine, except when she came down with the “misery” 
in her feet. On such occasions she would send her younger sister Magnolia 
to do the cooking for the ‘“‘white folks.”” Magnolia was a tall, lean, noisy 
negress possessed of boundless energy and a loud voice, but she never ac- 
complished anything. She moved about furiously from early until late but 
the first time she reached for a dish or a towel, she missed it. When she 
looked in the cupboard for a needed utensil it was already on the stove in 
plain view. While she watched the vegetables the biscuits burned and she 
would travel from the sink to the cupboard with each cup, plate, knife or 
fork. She was a “‘piddler’”—just going through the motions of work and 
making a lot of noise about it but never really accomplishing anything. You 
know the type. You have seen them in your own office, moving rapidly 
but going nowhere; turning papers on a desk but never reducing the size 
of the pile; talking loudly about the amount of work to be done but never 
getting around to doing any of it. 

Every time I see a busy business or professional man responding to the 
call of some club committee, quietly, quickly and efficiently doing the job 
given him. I think of old Mammy. Plenty of work to do “at home” but 
always ready and willing to answer the call of community responsibility. 
We've got a lot of “Mammys” in Kiwanis too. If you doubt it just take a 
look at the record. Such a vast array of community accomplishments could 
not have been achieved by a lot of Magnolias. Yes, we have some Mag- 
nolias too. You know them. They rush in to the meetings late, make a 
lot of noise, eat quickly and run out before the program is introduced. They 
will take any job you give them but they never come through. 

This is the season of new resolutions. Let’s think about old Mammy. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
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By Ralph Byron Wilson 


BABSON'S REPORTS INCORPORATED, WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


BOOM 


ODAY we are standing on the threshold of the 
biggest business boom in the history of the United 
States. 


cumulated purchasing power, the enormous amount of money 


| hase this forecast on the stupendous ac- 


in circulation, the pent-up demand for consumers’ goods, the 
heavy toreign demand tor American products, the paucity 
of consumer’s commodities, the scarcity of investment media, 
inflation, and lower taxes. 

Purchasing power and its handmaid, money in circulation, 
are verified by the fact that the total bank deposits of our 
banking system are around $138 billion. Money in circu- 
lation is about $28 billion. The chances are that when this 
article is committed to type both of these items will be 
considerably in excess of these amounts. 

In addition to this, the banks of the United States hold 
$100 billion worth of Government bonds. This, added to the 
$166 billion of bank deposits and money in circulation, gives 
the astronomical figure of $266 
billion, or an amount more than 
equal to our present national 
debt. 

What would happen if the 
flood gates of this vast reservoir 
of purchasing power were 
thrown open on an abundance of 


consumers’ goods staggers one’s 


POTENTIALITIES 


imagination. By comparison, 1929 would look like a de 
pression ! 

On the supply side, however, because of the war no 
residential buildings, automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and numerous other commodi 
ties have been produced for the past four years. Of these 
items, the residential building situation is now a catastrophy. 
Returning veterans cannot find where to lay their heads and 
there is no immediate relief in sight. It will require vears 
of maximum production for the supply of residential build- 
ing to catch up with the demand. It may take three or 
four years for many other lines to meet their normal com- 
plement of consumers’ goods. 

Coupled with this domestic demand, the demand from 
foreign countries will be all that we can spare for many 
years to come because the production facilities of many 
European countries have been either annihilated or material 

ly impaired. 

With the scarcity of consum 
ers’ goods and the enormou 
purchasing power, inflation 

would be much greater than it 
is were it not for the price con 
trols. The Administration polic: 
of holding the line has been ef 
fective in some measure in keep 








ne 
hy 


prices down, but when these con- 


trols are removed, unless some other 
measures are taken, there could be an 
inflationary period greater than the one 
we had in the late ’20’s. At any rate, 
here are the makings for the biggest 


business boom in our history! 
Peace and Prosperity 
1946 the full 
peace since 1937. lor nine long years 


will be first year of 


war has been raging in some part ot 
the globe. Now we face the prospects 
of a full year of peace. Without ques- 
tion, peace is bullish to every phase of 
lite. 
structive. Real prosperity does not come 


War is destructive, peace 1s con- 


from destruction, but from construction. 


hus, for the first time in almost a 
decade we face a year of real prosperity. 

Never before in history have we had 
the potential demand that now exists 


With 


such a dual combination it does not re- 


coupled with the cash to buy. 


quire much imagination to picture a 
wave of prosperity, the like of which 
this nation has never experienced. It 
is estimated that for every ten buyers 
in 1946 there will be only one seller. 


With the weight so predominantly on 


the buying side, the green light of 
prosperity will burn brightly throughout 
the entire months of 1946. 


The national income in 1946 should 
be approximately $150 billion in 
trast to $160 billion for 1945. From the 
the 
1945 
this amounted to about $19 billion and 
1946 it 


Therefore, 


con- 


national income must be deducted 


individual income taxes paid. In 
tor the should about 
$14 the 
decline in national income will be offset 


Feder al 


yeat run 


billion. much of 


vy lower taxes, 


Commodity Prices 
War's end has had little effect 
thus far on the general level of whole- 


very 


sale commodity prices. It is true that 


the cessation of military demands, or 
sharp cut-backs, has resulted in sizable 
How- 


individual instances. 


the 


declines in 


ever, | expect trend of wholesale 


commodity prices to continue upward 
during 1946, although the advance is not 
likely to assume runaway proportions. 

With the national debt at astronomic- 
al figures, the Federal Government is 
not interested in plummeting markets. 
Rather, it is committed to the support 
of agricultural prices at 90% of parity 
for two years after the official ending 
of the war, also to stock piling of sur- 
plus materials and to a program of 
spending to prevent unemployment and 


another depression. The latter accent 


on the negative strengthens the positive, 
as far as prices are concerned. | do not 
mean to imply by the foregoing that all 
commodity prices will advance in the 
year ahead. Conflicting group price 
movements are to be expected. For the 
long pull it must be remembered that 
every major war has been followed by 
severe commodity price inflation. 


Labor 
The key to successful reconversion 
1946 is 
labor. The Unions have held the whip 


and real prosperity during 
during wartime manpower shortage and 
they have become accustomed to getting 
Strikes 


high wage demands by labor in the 


exactly what they want. and 
closing months of the last year retarded 
reconversion and aggravated the short- 
age of consumer goods. Determination 
on the part of labor leaders to gain 
higher hourly pay rates was at the bot- 
tom of the large number of walkouts. 
the 
workers to maintain wages at wartime 


This is part of program of the 
levels even after reconversion. 

From the businessman’s standpoint, it 
was just as well to have ,the labor prob- 
lems come in 1945. The companies that 
were sufficiently prosperous in 1945 so 
that they were in the excess profits tax 
brackets, and this includes the majority 
of American corporations, had to pay 
85140 of their profits to the Federal 
income tax collector. This vear, the tax 
38 % 


cor- 


on corporation profits will be 


normal and surtax, which means 
porations now are able to keep a far 
more substantial amount of their profits. 

There will be plenty of jobs during 
1946 and there will be plenty of men to 


fill them. The scramble for skilled em- 


ployees is over and the surplus of 
available workers will grow as de- 


mobilization of armed forces is speeded 
that 
long prevent the be- 


up. I do not anticipate labor 
troubles will for 
ginning of a big business boom, which 
may well last as much as three to five 
years. This, in itself, has not been fully 
discounted in the general level otf the 
stock market, although most stocks in 
a few industries and a few stocks in 
most industries have largely discounted 


their postwar possibilities. 


Inflation and the Stock Market 

The 
really been with us for the past thirteen 
years is again coming to the fore as a 


factor of inflation which has 


very important stock market influence. 
Probably it is this factor which recent- 
ly, since the end of the war, has tended 
to offset much of the fears about re- 
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conversion problems. The best the 
OPA can do is to keep the rising trend 
of prices within reasonable control. One 
by one we shall see price levels raised 
in many lines of industry. That is in- 
evitable with higher wages which are 
surely on the way. But in buying stocks, 
one should not select them solely on the 
inflation possibilities. It is 
vital not to invest for protection against 
inflation as though inflation were the 
only thing taking place to affect stock 
prices. One must also consider all the 
and processes 
rounding and affecting investments to- 


basis of 


normal abnormal sur- 


day. Inflation is merely a process which 


occurs in the midst of many other 
processes. In other words, try to de- 
termine how the investments will 


prosper when commodity prices have 
finished their rise and begin to fall. 
The type of stock to select is one rep- 
resenting a company likely to enjoy a 
high degree of normal business under 
normal conditions. This means a com- 
pany most likely to find its products 
or services in demand at profitable rates 
both during and after a period of active 
inflation. I still believe, after years of 
experience, that full diversification in 
many lines of industry is the only sound 
procedure in building up a_ stockport- 
folio. In buying bonds, avoid generally 
the low-coupon, high-grade corporate 
issues that are selling above their call 
prices to a greater extent than a half 
year’s interest. We must not forget that 
eventually we shall see a strengthening 
that 
coupon bonds will then suffer a price 
Although | the 


will go higher, no one knows 


in interest rates and these low- 


decline. believe stock 
market 
definitely that it will. Plain investment 


prudence calls for caution at this time. 


Conclusion 
Throughout this entire outlook I have 
stressed the optimistic side of the pic 
ture. feel that a 
word of warning is in order. The key 


Before I conclude, | 


note of your success during wartime 
was speed of output; your motto: how 
many, how soon? In peacetime, thé key- 
note of your success must be service: 
your motto: quality first. Competition 
will come back with a rush as soon as 
the first great demand is satisfied. Thus, 
strong and capable management will be 
necessary to keep a business in the big 
profit class. Remember, 1946 will be a 
year of excellent business. So concen- 
trate on good management, combine out 
put with service, quality with quantity 
and profits will be the result. 
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Press Association, Inc. 


President Harry S. Truman is shown conferring with leaders of Kiwanis International on a Kiwanis-sponsored program of public forums for the purpose of 


discussing problems of government and vital national issues. 


Participating in the conference were, left to right, Ford B. Worthing, director of public rela- 


tions for Kiwanis International, International Secretary O. E. Peterson, International President Hamilton Holt and George E. Stringfellow, chairman of the 
International Committee on Public Affairs for the United States. Mr. Truman, seated, is examining a copy of the Kiwanis International Action Program for 1946. 


Kiwanis Officials Confer with President Truman 
and Other Government Heads 


HEN he conferred with representatives of Ki- 
wanis International, Wednesday, December 12, 
at the White House, President Harry S. Tru- 
man endorsed the service organization’s plan to establish 
community forums throughout the United States and Canada 
for the 
national issues. 


discussion of governmental problems and _ vital 
committee to 
that 


understanding of questions of government is essential to 


President Truman, urging the Kiwanis 


develop the program immediately, declared public 
maintaining democracy and the free enterprise system. 

In attendance at the White House meeting were Inter- 
national President Hamilton Holt, George E. Stringfellow, 
chairman of the International Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States, International Secretary O. E. Peter- 
son, and Ford B. Worthing, director of public relations for 


Kiwanis International. 


The President of the United States extended a warm wel 
come to the Kiwanis delegation, recalling that he was a 
Club of 


He immediately commended the various service 


charter member of the Kiwanis Independence, 
Missouri. 
organizations for their contributions to the winning of the 
war and expressed the opinion that they had a very im 
portant task to perform in the postwar period. 

President Holt, in outlining the purpose of the White 
told the that Kiwanis 


national desired to inform and enlighten its membership in 


House conference, President Inter 
2,300 communities on problems that were being considered 
by the Congress, by the White House and by the other 
governments of the world. He said that such information 
would spread to the community and the people thus would 
be better able to form sound and judicious opinions for the 
guidance of our lawmakers. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Trends North of the Border 


By H. H. Stevens 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


N ANY democracy an informed, in- 


telligent public opinion is in my 

judgment the most important factor 
or force. Therefore, all trends are im 
portant and ought not to be ignored 


‘| hey 


future events or act as a danger signal 


indicate the probable course ot 


to warn us against the pursuit of certain 
lines which may result in disaster. 

Our people are asking certain ques- 
tions about the United Nations Charter. 
ls it another beautiful dream or will it 
Then, | 


than anything, 


work ? think more earnestly 
has the thing a soul? 
Your President, in a recent speech, gave 
to the world the answer to these ques- 
tions in these words. He said, “Although 
we mav meet checks from time to time, 
we shall not relent our efforts to bring 
Rule into international 


the Golden 


affairs.” 


ln my opinion, there’s the secret of 


the suecess or failure of the United 
Nations Charter, and I ask you, can 
we dare to do less than that? That is 


tasks before us for the fate 
1946 


Then again in Canada there is rather 


one of the 


ful vear ot 


genuine desire for greater unity 


through understanding. There are eco- 


nomic and social schisms and divisions. 
1 he T¢ 


a conflict between capital and 


labor. There are religious and racial 
ot which | 
shall 


he reconciled or adjusted by promoting 


lhe committee 


that 


ditterences 


am chairman proposes these 
through our clubs a larger understand- 
ing and a more generous tolerance by 
the adoption of a textbook on Civics, 
which we intend to promote, that will 
be icceptable to all the provinces. I 
believe if that can be achieved through 
the efforts and agencies of the Kiwanis 
will be a worth- 


clubs ot Canada, it 


while accomplishment. 
Some are disturbed over the question 
oft the practicability of the government’s 
\re these plans 
\re 


There are 


plans for rehabilitation. 


and schemes practical : they ca- 


pable ot three 


ipplication ¢ 


in this question of rehabilitation 


factors 


The tirst is the with its 


and 


government 


planning designing and its over- 





raise a standard to 
which the wise and the hon- 


“Let us 


est can repair’’—keynote of 
Chairman Stevens’ address 
before International Council. 


riding authority. Then, there is the re- 
turned veteran, or the returned person- 
nel, who must in_ themselves — be 
receptive. There must be an attitude of 
cooperation and not of resistance. That’s 
The third factor is 


the second factor. 


the one that concerns us, inspirational 
cooperation, with not only the returned 
veteran on the one hand but with the 
governmental authorities on the other. 
We propose to suggest wisely designed 
and systematic cooperation by all clubs 


And 


with this naturally goes a broader and 


in Canada with all authorities. 
more vital concept of responsibility as 
citizens. 

Many people, including farmers, 
workers, smaller merchants, and_busi- 
ness men fear that reconstruction mere- 
ly means a return to pre-war status, or 
pre-war conditions. In my opinion, that 
fear provokes bitter resentment, distrust, 
and unnecessary misunderstanding. The 
answer lies in an intelligent appraisal 
utilization of the vast un- 


ot a wise 


touched natural resources of Canada. 

And so our committee has a slogan, 
“Rebuild through unity and understand- 
ing.” We know that the social and eco- 
nomic structure has been shattered and 
distorted and disturbed by the war. We 
suggest that we address ourselves to the 
task of rebuilding both through unity 
and understanding. 


May I recall to the memory of my 


\merican friends what in my opinion 
was the most fateful 
whole history and draw from that the 


moment in your 
inspiration for the fateful vear of 1946 
that confronts us. During the vears be- 
tween 1776 and 1787, that period of 
time between the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the drafting of your Con- 
stitution, there was much disturbance, 
bitter controversy, and wire pulling of 
one kind and another, and a disturbance 
of mind together with, of course, a great 
deal of devoted effort. But it got no- 
where. It was reaching no conclusion. 
There was delay; there was stalemate; 
there was discord and disturbance. Then 
the that was 
charged with the responsibility of fram- 
ing your Constitution. But it was soon 
standstill so far as the 
proceedings concerned. There 
arose in that convention one man who 


great convention met 


virtually at a 
were 


in my opinion gave utterance to certain 
thoughts in a very brief speech which 
broke that spell and launched what was 
to become the success of the whole con- 
vention. I am _ speaking of George 
Washington, who said, “If to please the 
people we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we afterwards defend 
our work ?” 

Then, I can imagine a pause and he 
“Let us raise a 
the 


added these words, 


standard to which wise and the 
honest can repair.” 

Then I imagine another pause, and 
he said, “The event—(the old English 
language use of that word means ‘out- 
come’)—is in the hands of God.” 

And it was on that foundation that 
your Constitution was laid, and it 
endures. 

Before the people of this continent, 
Canadians and Americans alike, there is 
open a way. The choice is a free one. 
Shall 


moving as one, raise a 


we as Kiwanians, two nations 
standard to 
which all men of good will, all men of 
honesty and wisdom can repair to the 
end that the people of this continent 
may, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom and justice shall not perish 


from the earth? 
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N his return from Europe some 
months ago, Archbishop Fran- 
delighted in 
recounting the favorite anecdote of his 


cis J. Spellman 
journey. It concerned one of our GI’s, 
who arrived in Rome on a short fur- 
lough, and attended a papal audience at 
the Vatican. Having read in Stars and 
Stripes that chocolate was virtually un- 
obtainable by Italian civilians, he stuff- 
ed his pockets with Hershey bars pur- 
As 


His Holiness moved slowly down the 


chased at an army post exchange. 


aisle blessing the assembled throng, the 
American reached out and offered the 
Pope his supply of sweets. The giit was 
accepted with a broad smile. 

No doubt a shocking violation of pro- 
tocol had been involved, but the poign- 
ant incident was probably a more elo- 
quent testimonial of friendship than any 
punctilious address ever delivered by 
a striped-pants diplomat. Our service- 
men all over the world, in their own 
simple fashion, have done a magnificent 
job of making friends and influencing 
people. 

There may be some occasional justi- 
fication for Soviet-American friction at 
the top levels of world statesmanship, 
but the common dogfoot and Ivan the 
infantryman hit it off enthusiastically 
whenever they met. Corey Ford tells 
of the Red pilots who ferried our fighter 
planes from Alaskan bases across the 
Bering Strait. After checking over each 
ship thoroughly, they would climb into 
the cockpit, wave a cheery farewell, 
and shout happily: “Okey dokey Coca- 
Cola !” 

And some gay doings occurred over 
in the Ukraine last vear, when Lieut. 
General Ira Eaker’s ground crews were 
servicing planes on our shuttle route 
in the Balkans. The Russians soaked up 
all the American slang they could ab- 
sorb, with unscheduled mirth resulting 
frequently. There was the day, for ex- 
ample, when a Red sentry greeted a 





"Good morning, jerk!" 





Lawrence H. Singer 


startled U. S. colonel with a bright: 
“Good morning, jerk!” 

Somebody ought to be able to pound 
out a really hilarious book about our 
the the 
Southwest Pacific during the late con 
flict. the 
God-fearing Pittsburgh lady who knit 


relations with inhabitants of 


You probably heard about 


ted several sweaters, which she dutifully 


dispatched to her husband overseas, 
suggesting that they be presented to the 
local girls. The gifts were received with 
ecstasy, but the next day it was ob- 
served that the native belles had decided 
to install a bit of air-conditioning by 
cutting two big holes in front. 

And _ then the 


Manhattan sergeant, who suggested, in 


there was case of a 
sign language, to a Makin Island girl 
that he would like to purchase a grass 
skirt. She smiled in understanding, and 
a moment later whipped off her own. 
The embarrassed soldier quickly handed 
over an extra-size bandana handker- 
chief, which the native accepted and 
wrapped carefully around her head. 
Sometimes our endeavors yielded even 
more grotesque results. Marine Private 
Akron, Ohio, had 


been making a determined effort to mas- 


Charlie Poulsen of 


ter pidgin English on his voyage west- 


When he finally 
got around to meeting a. native chiet 


ward two years ago. 


tain, he unburdened himself of a long 
address. The local potentate quietly be- 
gan to fill his pipe as he listened, and 
Charlie decided this would be the mo 
He pro 


shiny cigarette lighter, and 


ment to pull his big surprise. 
duced a 
proudly handed it over to his host. The 
chief snapped the gadget three times, 
without producing a flame. Handing it 
back, he declared in perfect English: 
“This 
fluid.” 


Our British allies, originally frozen 


lighter is undoubtedly out of 


in their tracks by our wild American 
manners, eventually succeeded in mak- 
ing impressive strides toward mutual 
understanding. The story is told of a 
starchy English sea lord, who arose at 
one of General Eisenhower’s staff con 


ferences, and quietly remarked: “Please 
excuse me, but I’ve got to scram out 
of here.” 

It is true, however, that the reserved 
Anglo-Saxons didn’t always fathom our 
mysterious customs. The American Red 
Cross headquarters in London received 
one inquiry last year that had them in 
a dither for weeks. “I am writing to 
ask your help on a most peculiar sub 
ject,” it read. “I have been instructed 
to find out exactly what the Americans 
the 


game is fully understood by, our Eng 


mean by ‘necking’ and whether 


lish girls [ am trying to find out 
how this apparently popular game is 
played, and what rules are considered 
standard.” 

\nd, finally, consider the plight of 
Phillip His 
Majesty’s Maritime Royal Artillery. He 
had 
girl after they met in a canteen at Bay- 
“But 


to know,” he demanded, is, if I marry 


Golledge, a member of 


fallen in love with an American 


onne, New Jersey. what I want 


her, will I have to eat apple pie with 


cheese, candied sweet potatoes, and 


drink tea made with teabags ?” 





"I've got to scram out of here,” 
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DR. BENJAMIN W. BLACK 


A Distinegu tshed Ktwantan Passes 


by Don Bb. Rice 


PAST 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT; 


PAST PRESIDENT, 


KIWANIS CLUB OF OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


HE death of International Trustee, Dr. Benjamin 

W. Black, at his home in Berkeley, California, on 

December 2, 1945, is the loss of a good citizen and 
Kiwanian, 

Ben Black was a citizen whose activities, professional, 
civic and cultural, set a high pattern for all to emulate. For 
seventeen years he was Medical Director of Alameda County 
and his efforts brought to our county institutions a high 
degree of efficiency and a national reputation. 

He was born in Fillmore, Utah, May 21, 1887. He at- 
tended Brigham Young College, University of Utah, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School from which he graduated cum laude in 1916. 

\s regimental surgeon of 157th Infantry he served in 
France during World War | with the rank of Major. He 
was later commissioned Lieutenant Colonel of the Army 
During World War II he served 
on the Manpower Commission. 

In 1924 Dr. Black was appointed Executive Officer of the 
U. S. Veteran’s Bureau in Washington, D. C., and was made 
its Medical Director in 1926. He resigned this position in 


1928 to assume duties with Alameda County. 


Reserve Medical Corps. 


His professional affiliations include the American Hospital 
Association of 1940-1941; a 


charter membership in the American College of Physicians, 


which he was president in 


Association of Military Surgeons, American Psychiatry As- 
sociation, and the Western Hospital Association of which 
he was president from 1931 to 1933. He was, of course, a 
member of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Black was active in American Legion affairs. He was 
Commander of the Department of Utah for two years; 
Chairman of the National Committee on Rehabilitation; and 
two years a National Executive Committee man. 

As a worker and leader in civic affairs, he is remembered 
as the Chairman of the Oakland Community Chest in 1936, 
«chairman of the Budget Committee in 1937 and 1938, and 
President of the Oakland Forum for three vears. 
served on the East Bay Safety Council, the American Red 
Cross, and the Boy Scouts of America. He was a member 
of the Piedmont Lodge No. 521 of Masons, the Oakland 
Scottish Rite, and the Aahmes Temple of the Shrine. In 
October of this year, he was made an Honorary 33rd Degree 


He also 


Mason. He was a member of the Commonwealth Club of 


San Francisco. (Continued on page 48) 
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uzzards on the ence 






By Roe Fulkerson 


EDITORIAL WRITER, THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


WANT TO talk to you first about 
Florida, naturally. I want to tell 

_ you something that you probably 
do not know—that Florida is the sec- 
ond state in the Union in the production 
of cattle. I don’t suppose you know 
that down in Florida we have cowboys. 
We have round-ups and wé have rodeos 
just the same as they have in the West 
—with this slight difference, perhaps, 
that in the West the cowboys ride wild 
horses and wild steers while down in 
our country they ride wild horses, wild 
steers, panthers, and alligators. 

You may not be acquainted with the 
Florida panther. The Florida panther 
is the same animal you people of the 
Southwest call a mountain lion and 
which somewhere else is called a puma, 
which I believe is the right name for 
the brute. But he is the most dangerous 
animal that we have in the United 
States with the single exception of the 
grizzly bear. We have them down there 
in great numbers back in the Ever- 
glades. 

Now, with our cattle wandering 
around through those Everglades, as 
they do before and after the round-ups, 
naturally some cows eat poisonous 
weeds and die; others are bitten by 
rattlesnakes. And it is proverbial among 
cattle men that when a cow realizes she 
is badly hurt, she starts walking till she 
comes to a line fence. Then she follows 
that line fence until she is down, and 
when a cow goes down sick, she doesn’t 
lie down as she does when she goes to 
sleep. When she goes down sick, she 
lies flat down on her side. Ten thou- 
sand feet up in the air there’s a tiny 
little black speck. The moment that 
cow goes down, that black speck begins 
to circle. Gradually those circles get 
smaller and smaller, and almost out of 
nowhere come a dozen other black 
specks, and those buzzards circle down, 
down, down, until they finally roost 
along the line fence, waiting for the 
cow to die so that they can start their 
horrible feast, 


Now, I am going to switch just a 
little bit away from those buzzards. We 
folks have all been taught that the 
dangerous age for human beings is the 
the But 
psychologists have 


teen-age, formative period. 


and_ psychiatrists 
found another dangerous age. There is 
a dangerous age among prosperous 
business men in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of fifty. It comes at a time 
when a man’s children have grown up 
and either married or gone in business 
for themselves, when his own business 
has gotten to the place where he can take 
his nose away from the grindstone, when 
he can relax a little bit and look about 
him, realizing as he does that adventure 
and romance have passed him by. He 
begins to realize that his wife has 
passed her 40th birth and “bust” day 
and she is perhaps a little careless of 
her grooming and romance between 
them has become somewhat routine. Our 
man begins to look around him for 
some diversion from the steady grind 
of piling up the almighty dollar. 

Right now here in Chicago the races 
are on. It is all right for that man 
Bill Jones, let us call him, to go out 
to the races. He can afford it. He likes 
to see the horses run. It is lots of fun 
to place a few bets here and there on 
one horse after He gets a 
little thrill, a little excitement out of 
it, loses his money, comes out quite 
satisfied with his day’s sport. While he 


another. 


was out there, perhaps he bet on a horse 
named Ice Water out of Pitcher by 
Bell Boy. A few days after that, after 
he gets back from Chicago, he glances 
in the newspaper and looks over the 
racing news, in which he was never 
interested before. He finds that Ice 
Water is running again. He finished 
third the day he bet on him. He begins 
to watch to see what he will do this 
time. Ice Water finishes second. Then 
he begins to really watch for that horse. 
He finds a few days afterwards that the 
horse is entered with a group of very 
much slower horses he has raced against 








Say “SHOO” to all buzzards 


and mean it was Roe’s ad- 
vice to fellow Kiwinians at 
the International Council. 


before, so he és a cinch to win. He 
decides he will go down to the barber 
shop and place a bet on that horse’s 
nose with a bookie. When he does that, 
He 
fourth 


the buzzards begin to circle. has 
habit. The third or 


time he goes to the barber shop to place 


started a 


a bet, the buzzards are on his line fence. 
His friends find out he is playing the 
races. His banker, if he has any notes 
in the bank, finds out he is playing 
the races, and the buzzards are ready 
to pick his financial bones. 
sad thing. The only reason they speak 


It’s a very 


of horse sense is that a horse has got 
more sense than to bet on a human. 
There is another thing that Bill Jones 
is likely to get into also along these 
We 


in both our countries to buy war bonds, 


same general lines. have learned 
to lend money on the best security there 
the 


bought gilt-edged bonds of private en 


is in world. Others of us have 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ROM from Boston to Los 


Angeles, from Winnipeg to New Orleans, Kiwanians 


Halifax to Vancouver, 

everywhere will once more have the opportunity to 
enjoy the sea breezes of the suri-bathed coast of Atlantic 
City—the Playground of the Nation—the Convention City 
of the World. 

To our knowledge, no songs have been composed, no poems 
written extolling the city as the ideal spot for gatherings of 
all types but, far more convincing than the printed word, is 
the praise of those who have once visited this seaside resort 
and have then gone back year after year to relax in the salt 
air and the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Endowed by nature with a climate second to none in this 
country and with recreational facilities unsurpassed, with 
hotel accommodations in abundance and with every facility 
to properly handle groups of all sizes, Atlantic City will be 
host this June to the largest convention in Kiwanis history. 
For nearly seventy years, its average Fall and Winter tem- 


perature has been about forty-one degrees while tourists 
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during the Spring and Summer have enjoyed a mean tem- 
Water sports of all kinds, 
golf courses of architectural beauty, the Boardwalk famous 


perature of sixty-five degrees. 


all over the world and the piers with their theatres and dance 
floors provide ample opportunity for diversion. The Munici- 
pal Auditorium, built by the city at a cost of $10,000,000, 
has a seating capacity of forty thousand on its first floor and 
balcony while the ballroom will comfortably seat five thou- 
sand. One of the world’s largest pipe organs with thirty-two 
thousand pipes, is installed in the main auditorium. Hotel 
space to satisfy the most thrifty or those who wish to indulge 
in luxury is available in the Avenue hotels or in the hotels 
on the Boardwalk. 

For the first time since our countries were throttled by 
wartime restrictions, you will have the opportunity to enjoy 
the hearty and wholesome fellowship of a full time Kiwanis 
Convention, to form new friendships and renew old ones, 
to rest and relax in an atmosphere unstained by the soot 


and smoke of the industrial city. 
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HIS is a story about hamburgers and Wm. J. Bau- 
erle, president of the Columbus, Ohio, Kiwanis club 
during 1945, 
“King of the ’burgers” because he is one of the partners in 
that nationally famous institution known as the White Castle 


In this story he is going to be called 


System. Inc. 

Americans like their hamburgers and so popular have 
White Castle hamburgers become that about the time we 
entered the war there were 107 of these porcelain enamel 
castles with turrets and towers in the Middle West and East 
to purvey to the taste of the most discriminating "burger eater. 

If you are wondering how come the name “White Castle” 
—‘‘White” was selected because it denotes purity and clean- 
liness and “Castle” because it means strength, stability and 
durability. 

So next time you feel hamburger hunger coming on look 
about you for a White Castle and enter. Although Kiwani- 
an Bauerle can’t be there in person to be your host he will 
be there in spirit. 

rom its beginning the White Castle System has used 





the slogan, “Buy ’em by the Sack.” That’s right, take home 
a sack of delicious ‘burgers for the rest of the family to 
enjoy. At first the hamburgers were merely placed in a 
bag, later they were wrapped in napkins. Handled in such 
a manner, however, they frequently became smashed in be- 
ing carried and so was developed the White Castle indi- 
vidual hamburger carton which fully protects the sandwiches 
from mashing and assists in keeping them warm. 

When you know that in one year 51,158,562 hamburgers 
and 15,111,926 cups of coffee were sold you can get some 
idea of the greatness of White Castle business. They also 
sold a few extras like 2,586,799 pieces of pie and 6,754,142 
rolls, doughnuts and cake. 

Now a bit about the White Castle hamburger itself and 
why it is different. You could say it is a fried patty of 

(Continued on page 46) 
While golf and bowling are his means of recreation, Kiwanian Bauerle is 


never so content as when he finds real relaxation in his home with his 
grandchildren—and his pipe. 
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King of the burgeg 


His fellow Kiwanians present him with a cow labeled "I'll be hamburgers tomorrow,"' as the climax 
to a luncheon he provided them at the White Castle System general office and factory in Columbus. 











When Wm. J. Baverl 
installed as president 
the Kiwanis Club offs 
lumbus, Ohio, he was @i 
this huge replica 

hamburger sandwid 
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T’S a long way but we can still 
remember some of the pictures in 
the old geography. We remember 
the “Florida 
great trees laden down 


particularly pictures of 
Everglades” 
with Spanish moss growing beside 
sluggish streams down which paddled 
in dugout canoes stern looking Seminole 
Indians. It was just a great dismal 
swamp and it was a long time before 
we knew that what the geography was 
somewhat faithfully picturing was the 
Great Cypress Swamp, which although 
adjacent to is southwest of the Ever- 
glades. 

The Everglades constitute a great 
flat, practically treeless, expanse that 
has been centuries in the making. It is 
said to be the most fertile area in the 
world, more fertile by far than the 
world-renowed Valley of the Nile. It 
has been built up by the continuous 
growth and decay of lush vegetation and 
silt carried by the flood waters of the 
highlands. Lake Okeechobee is the liquid 
heart of the Everglades. It is the receiv- 
ing basin for the drainage run-off from 
a watershed of some 5,300 square miles. 
And Lake Okeechobee is the largest 
body of fresh water entirely within the 
confines of a single state and next to 
Lake Michigan the largest body of 
fresh water in the United States. 

So much for. the Everglades. 

In the heart of the Everglades nestles 
the little “custom built” city of Clewis- 
ton, laid out and developed along pre- 
conceived lines. And in the little city 


oa 
» 
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Above: Sugar cane 
that has reached 
maturity. 
Right: Transporting 
sugar cane from 
fields to Sugar 
House. 


of Clewiston lives and flourishes and 
works a Kiwanis Club. It could be call- 
ed a “sugar daddy” club and it wouldn’t 
too fetched a The 
great United States Sugar Corporation 
with some 27 distinct “yes and no man” 


be far statement. 


departments supplies the following mem- 
bers to the club: W. C. Owen, C. J. 
Lovvorn, C. A. Martinez, W. L. Brant- 
ley and N. V. S. Mumford. 

They are good members, it is a good 
club:and it is a club with an interesting 
history, an important and active pres- 
ent and a wonderful future. 

This is a Story behind the Classifica- 
tion so after introducing the characters 
and the scene we are going to tell what 
the 
Kiwanis Club interesting and unique. 


makes Clewiston and Clewiston 

It’s sugar country. Sugar is a non- 
surplus crop in the United States. We 
import 70 percent of the amount of 
sugar we consume. We could produce 
a great deal more sugar than we do. 
There have been restrictions imposed. 
Sugar producers don’t like the restric- 
tions, consumers don’t like them — but 
then you go ahead and figure it all out. 


All we know is that sugar growing in 
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Sugar 


] daddies 


by Martin Smith 


Are you feeling the pinch of 
the sugar 
shame we only produce 30‘ of 
what we 
we could 


shortage? Seems a 


could consume when 
produce much more. 





the Everglades is interesting and we 


think something 


about it. 


you ought to know 
This article will not be techni- 
cal. We promise that much. 

Sugar cane is a most peculiar type 
of vegetation; in some sections of the 
world it must be replanted after each 
cutting, in others (like Louisiana) it 
must be replanted after two cuttings, 
while in others (like Cuba) it has been 
known to stand for twenty cuttings. In 
some areas the growing period is but 
eight or nine months (Louisiana) while 
in others (like Hawaii) the cane must 
be allowed to grow almost two years. 
ln the Everglades the cane is growing 
and maturing throughout the year, al- 
though the rainy season prevents its 
harvest during some months. Just how 
many cuttings can be made has not as 
yet been determined although as many 
as twelve cuttings have been made from 
one planting. The agricultural research 
laboratories of the United States Sugar 
Corporation have developed more than 
150,000 different crosses, varieties and 
after 
exhaustive field tests less than 100 have 
Continued on page 47) 


strains of sugar-cane of which 
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Ever Hear Of 


GREENSAND? 


By §. F. Alling 


VICE PRESIDENT, HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC.; 
IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, CLAYTON, N.J., KIWANIS CLUB 





ECENTLY a Middle 


marked about our water, how easy it was to form 


visitor from the West re- 

a suds, how clean and smooth the washed glass- 

ware was, how distinctly tasty it made our green vegetables 

when cooked in it and how clean the insides of the wash 
bowl and bathtub were after bathing. 

We 


must have seemed to him. 


said “yes,” not realizing how different soft water 


“You see,’ we explained, “every 
gallon of water goes through a little water softener tank 
in our basement and we make our water completely free of 
all of the various hardness salts of lime and magnesium 
found in varying amounts in all natural water supplies. 
The water that we use in our home is of the same degree 
of hardness as rain water. 

To all external appearances the little water softener tank 
resembles a hot water tank except that on the front is a little 
piping and a few small water valves. However, the inside 
of this tank contains about 300 pounds of greensand water 
softening zeolite made from greensand marl, one of New 
Jersey’s large and most important natural resources. 


While greensand marl is found in a number of other 
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places its quality in New Jersey is of the very highest and 
because of this, New Jersey has for some fifty years en- 
joyed the distinction of being virtually the only place where 
the material is produced in commercial. quantities. The 
greensand marl belt bisects the state at an angle of about 
45 degrees extending from Sandy Hook on the Atlantic 
Coast to 
almost with a surface outcropping in some places and cov 


Salem on the lower Delaware River. Starting 
ered by some ten or twenty feet of top soil in other localities 
it varies in depth from twenty to forty feet. 

Geologically greensand marl belongs to the cretaceous 
period which includes deposits of chalk beds, greensand 
marl, most of the coal and many of the more common sorts 
of sedimentary rocks. Greensand marl is chiefly the mineral 
glauconite, a greenish-black, irregular shaped, granular ma 
terial plus some clay, quartz and small amounts of a num- 
ber of other minerals. It is frequently mixed with vivianite, 
a greenish iron mineral and the remains of crocodiles, 
dinosaurs, mastodons and other prehistoric mammals. There 
are three varieties—the top called Manasquan, the central 
layer Hornerstown, and the bottom Navesink. It has been 
estimated that 4,000,000,000 tons of these three, distinguish 
able by their color which ranges from a gray green for the 
Manasquan to a black green for the Navesink are present 
in New Jersey. 

Originally it was dug and sold to farmers as a fertilizer 
Since -it j 2 


from 2 to 8 per cent potash and was 
available at about $1.00 per ton, farmers used it quite ex- 


contained 
tensively. However, prepared fertilizers forced greensand 
marl off the market but shortly after it was discovered that 
the material, after being suitably processed, made a splendid 
water softening medium and today approximately 10,000 
tons are used annually for this purpose. 

When greensand marl is refined into a greensand zeolite 


it has a strong affinity for ordinary brine. When this brine 


(Continued on page 44) 


Typical greensand zeolite mine 
in the greensand belt in South- 
(Inset) A 


typical household or domestic 


ern New Jersey. 








water softener of the 


type 


which will be very extensively 





used now that the war is over. 
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Reading from top: Many hundreds of Indian laborers were 

employed by the U. S. Army in building the Ledo Road from 

India to Burma. Coolies clear boulders from road as an Amer- 

ican engineer operates a bulldozer in the reconstruction of the 

Burma Road. This section of the Burma Road in China contains 
24 switchbacks, 
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TRUCK-DRIVER’S dream highway with no 

stop lights where the traffic cops kept other 

traffic off the road, was in existence in France 

for several months following the invasion. The trucks 

rolling over the road were part of the Army’s “Red 

Ball Express,” a system of high-speed overland truck- 

ing organized to supply our troops following the break- 
through from Normandy. 

In the first three months after D-day, one million 

tons of supplies and over 150,000 vehicles were landed 

in France. These supplies had to be sent up front. The 


problem of gas and oil was partly solved by 700 miles 


of pipeline laid from the French coast during the first 
four months. 

But our armies would never have reached the Reich 
borders had it not been for the “Red Ball Express 
Highway.” A 200-mile speedway was devised to enable 
supply trucks to keep pace with fast-moving Allied 
combat forces. The highway formed a giant loop which 
fed one-way traffic of thousands of loaded trucks to the 
front lines and sent empty ones back to Normandy. 
Every truck was labeled “priority” by a red disk on 
its front and rear. The same red ball was painted on 
the helmets of the special military police which con- 
trolled the road. 

To keep supplies moving steadily, trucks were moved 
in large convoys, maintaining a constant speed and 
regular-spaced intervals. In case of a breakdown, a 
driver pulled out of line and repaired his truck while 
the others kept going. If he was unable to repair it, 
a “Red Ball” ordnance crew either made the repair or 
assigned a new truck. Maintenance companies with their 
shops were located every 30 or 40 miles. Here repairs 
were made and the entire vehicle was checked. 

“The Red Ball Line” provided a bivouac area halfway 
along the road where drivers were changed. The at 
mosphere was reminiscent of the Pony Express and 
the days of stage coaches. While the new drivers kept 
the trucks moving those who were relieved, bathed, ate 
a hot meal, and caught up on sleep. They then met 
the convoy on the other side of the loop at the halfway 
point of the return trip, and another change of drivers 
was made. “The Red Ball Express” was probably the 
longest and fastest truck train in history. It was the 
final link in a chain of supply which extended from the 
mills and shops of America to the battlefield. 

In a war of supply and a war of movement, the 
problem of supply is doubly difficult. The routes must 
be protected and defended, and if none exist, must be 
built by the engineers. Because a war may be lost due 
to inadequate supply lines, wars have always acceler- 
ated the building of roads and our engineers have built 
roads in Burma, China, and the islands of the Pacifiic. 
Pacific. 

Early in this war, the Japanese blockade of China’s 
ports made an overland route from the sea to the 
Chinese interior imperative. In Burma, a railway ex- 
tended from the seaport of Rangoon to Mandalay and 
Lashio. A road was proposed through the winding 
mountains extending north from Lashio into Yunnan 
Province. Foreign engineers estimated it would take 
six years and millions of dollars of construction equip- 
ment to build this connection. China had neither the 
equipment nor the time! So the Chinese built the Burma 

(Continued on page 44) 








My Personal Page 


By R 0e€ ku /h Cr son 


BIG LEAGUE EATS 


Y friend the late O. O. McIntyre wrote a widely 
paper New York 
He told me that the two subjects 


yndicated new column. called 


Dav by Day. 
which brought the greatest response from his readers were 
DOGS and FOOD. 

dogs, but about the very 


This is not to be about 


best thing in the world to eat. That statement is made by a 


yong 
man who has eaten a lot, and for a very long time. 

| am writing this down in South Florida where the men 
shirts and no coats. 


are still collared 


The beach is covered with people loafing on the sand. They 


wearing open sport 


are swimming in the warm waters of the Gulfstream and 
oaking up the Vitamin D-plus sunshine. But the calendar 
tells me that up in the mountains of East Tennessee where 
| spent my boyhood, the frost is on the pumpkin and the 
fodder is in the shock. It’s hog killing time. 

| feel an infinite pity for city bred men who have never 
heen in the country at hog killing time. They have missed 
one of the great events of boyhood. Standard equipment of 
every country home in East Tennessee when I was a boy 
back. It held halt 


round, a fire was built 
But at 


was a huge iron kettle out a barrel of 


water and once a week, all year 


under it and the family laundry was boiled in it. 
hog killing time the big kettle came into its own. 

First, the pig was killed and swashed back and forth in 
the kettle filled with scalding hot water. Then the pig was 
hung up by its hind feet and, as the hot water had loosened 
the hair, it was scraped until it was as smooth and pink 
as a fat man just getting out of the barber’s chair. 

I shall not go into the details of all the fine foods which 
reached the table at that time of the vear. Sage seasoned 
sausage for breaktast, fried spareribs for midday dinner, and 
then, for supper, the best food in all the world, of which 
more anon, 

\fter the pig had been cut up into hams, shoulders and 
other parts, there were left large flakes of what the farmers 
called leat lard. 
Phis leaf lard 
underneath, and the lard was rendered from the big slabs of 


Here again the big kettle went to work. 
was thrown into it, a hot fire was built 
fat. When it was melted down, tin lard cans were brought 
out and the hot liquid was dipped out of the big kettle into 
the cans to cool and harden into the snowy white lard in 
which all the next year’s frying in the farm kitchen was 
done. 

Now we are getting around to the point of this story, and 
| suspect you think it is high time. When the lard was all 
dipped out of the kettle, there was left in the bottom a 
dark brown, brittle residue of the unmelted fibrous portion 
of the lard leaves, not unlike cornflakes or potato chips, 
only a darker brown. 

“crackling,” as the dic- 


These are cracklin’s. Please not 


tionary has it, but cracklin’s without any “g.” These crack 


lin’s are a necessary and vital part of the best food in the 
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world, but we shall leave the cracklin’s for the moment and 
go to the mill. 

The mill I want to take you has a big water wheel with 
green moss around its rim. The water cascades and spills 
over it, making rainbows in the drops as it turns slowly 
round and round. The old miller is as white as the moth 
named after him—white shoes, white clothes, white beard 
and a wide, happy smile. 

Those old water mills always complain. As all of their 
machinery is of wood, they creak, rumble and protest as 
they turn the millstones which grind the corn. The meal 
comes out from between these two great stones warm from 
the friction, yet not warm enough to burn the sweetness out 
of the corn. 

This is water ground meal. I am curious about the men 
who call their meal “water ground” just because their mill 
is turned by water, when their iron mills grind the corn. 
I am curious where they expect to go when they die. Water 
ground meal is not water ground meal unless it is ground 
between two huge grinding stones which only the old millers 
know how to sharpen. 

Now we have the other ingredient for the best food in 
the world. Meal of this kind is mixed with salt and water 
only. Then into the batter are crushed and crumbled the 
cracklin’s I was talking about a moment ago. After the 
cracklin’s are added, the cook takes up just what batter 
she can hold between her two palms, and pats it into a 
dodger. Every dodger has the fingerprints of the cook who 
made it on the crust. 

These dodgers being about half an inch thick, they are 
mostly brown crust when they come out of the oven. I insist 
that they are the best thing in the world to eat. 
spoken of breakfast and midday dinner at hog killing time. 


I have 


For supper, give a teen-age boy a brown dodger of crack- 
lin’ corn bread in his left hand, and a big glass of rich milk 
in his right, and he has the world’s last word in fine food. 

| have had clams and lobsters in New England; oysters, 
terrapin and canvas-back duck along the Chesapeake; fried 
chicken and Brunswick stew in Georgia; Spanish mackerel, 
stone crabs and turtle steaks down as far as Key West; 
pompano and hush puppies along the Gulf, and shrimp in 
New Orleans. I have eaten the highly spiced Mexican food 
which has spread across the border into Texas and South-— 
ern California; I have eaten the big crabs and little oysters 
of San Francisco, and the razor clams and the salmon of 
the Northwest. I have eaten the white fish and smelts of 
the Great Lakes, and last, but far from least, I have eaten 
the steaks and roasts of Chicago. But it is my earnest con- 
viction that none of these is in the same class with cracklin’ 
cornbread and fresh milk ! 

Excuse me. I am drooling. I am going into the kitchen 
and see what is in the refrigerator. It will be disappointing, 
but this is no time to quibble. 
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Kilowatts 
Bring 
Customers 


By Harold Har tog ensts 


LECTRICITY, coming to rural 

America, is shedding a_ bright 

glow of prosperity on Main 
Street, too. 

In the past ten years many hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of power 
lines have been built through the val- 
leys and along the back roads of our 
country. REA, alone, has financed the 
construction of almost half a million 
miles of lines, stimulated the building 
of much of the rest of it. 





(Continued on page 38) 
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Top: Electrification comes to rural America. Left: Mrs. Farmer can have an electric refrigerator like Mrs. City 
Folk, that is when she can purchase one. Right: Mr. and Mrs. Farmer can buy electric light fixtures that please them. 
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KEY CLUBS reading from top down: Warren Easton Boys 
School, sponsor, Mid-City, New Orleans, 
Dumont,.N. J. High School, sponsor, Bergenfield, N. Jj. club; 
High Point, N. C., sponsor, High Point, N. C. club; Edison High 
School, sponsor, Stockton, Calif. club; Porter Military Academy, 
sponsor, Charleston, S. C. club. 


La. Kiwanis club; 





High 
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‘Lomorrow’ s 
CwHzens 


“Key Youths Make 
Key Men” 


By 
G. Harold Martin 


CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON SPONSORED YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HE principal interest of this 

committee is the Key Club. 

There is no other Key Club 
except the one sponsored by Kiwanis. 
To me, it is the king of all youth serv- 
ices because it does everything for the 
next generation that any Kiwanian 
can do. 

We all know that the starting point 
of Kiwanis International is the Objects. 

The second step is the Objectives. 
The fifth Objective for 1946 is the one 
that this Committee is most interested 
in, and certainly it is the Objective that 
is necessary to carry out any long-range 
program in Kiwanis—“To build charac- 
ter and citizenship.” 

The third step is the Action Program 
which sets the course to reach the goal, 
thereby fulfilling the purpose of Ki- 
wanis. And the first and most important 
step in our Action program is “Sponsor 
a Key Club in every high school.” It is 
so simple that you can do it in any high 
school in America if you have just one 
Kiwanian in your club who loves good 
boys. The challenge to youth today is 
for leadership and service. We need 
more leaders—small-town leaders, big 
city leaders, business and professional 
leaders, neighborhood leaders, leaders of 
good character. We can get them by 
training our potential leaders of to- 
morrow in the high schools. 


(Continued on page 45) 


A special Key Club Depart- 
ment in the General Office 
of Kiwanis International 
will be glad to answer all 
inquiries with reference to 
the formation of Key Clubs. 


* Address before International Council in Chicago, 
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F your club is located in the colder 
climes and you are looking for an 
excellent “after-the-holidays” proj- 

ect, the ice carnival sponsored by the 
Appleton, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club may 
be just the sort of thing you will be 
interested in. 


Nearly 200 local girl and boy final- 






















































































ists vied for the numerous ribbons, 


medals and team banners provided by 
the club and awarded to the many 
happy place winners in the various in- 
dividual racing and relay events. 


The 


weeks of preliminary racing conducted 


day’s contests climaxed two 


for the hundreds of girls and boys of 
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‘Round and ‘round they go at the Appleton, Wisconsin, Ice Carnival. The Skaters 


Waltz im- 


mediately comes to mind. Above: They are coming ‘round the bend in one of the big races. 
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the and 


school units by the Appleton club in co- 


seventeen public parochial 
operation with the physical education 
department of the public schools and 
Events were classified into Midget, 
Junior, Intermediate, 9th Grade Special 
and Senior High School Divisions. Re 
lays were run off in the Grade School, 
9th 
High classifications. 
the 27 


final run-offs 


Junior High, Grade and Senior 


Twenty-five of officials who 
the 


local Kiwanians. The Ice Carnival was 


served during were 
part of Appleton’s recreational program 
under the direction of Kiwanian M. E. 
Trowbridge, and although it was the 
first attempt at this sort of thing it 
proved to be so popular and successful 
that a bigger and better affair is planned 
for this winter. 

Up in Appleton they believe that 
keeping the young folks engaged in 
healthful and entertaining sports is an 
excellent way to combat juvenile de 
linquency. 
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Uncapping Handicaps 


By Melvin L. Hayes 





the uttered 


meaning and cov- 


“AVERY word boys 


4 full of 


memories. “A 
l brave. 


Was 


ered with scout 
He has the courage to face 


danger in spite of fear—and defeat does 


not down him.” Lying in beds where 
they had been for weeks, sitting in 
wheel chairs which had become their 


homes, or hobbling about on crutches, 
these lads were living examples that 
Boy Scouts have “what it takes.” 
\cross the land in children’s homes, 
hospitals, and other institutions, are 
ome 230 similar groups of Achievement 


blind, 


retarded, or 


Scouts crippled, tubercular, 


deaf, mentally otherwise 








Their 


springs from the opportunity of engag- 


crowning 


joy 


handicapped. 


ing in normal boy activities and carrying 


out an adventure program, so far as 


their physical conditions will permit. 
Now, 


are recognizing the immense importance 


as never before, service clubs 


of salvaging worthwhile lives from the 
Both 


to the individual and to the community, 


wrecks produced by misfortune. 


the reclamation of boy-power is a mer- 


itorious project. Scouting challenges 
these ill-adapted boys to stand on their 
own feet, to “learn by doing,” to think 
of others’ welfare instead of their own 
alone. Many Kiwanis clubs are giving 
a lift to these handicapped boys, spon- 
soring units for crippled, blind, and deaf 
Scouts. 

Results confirm the belief of medical 
authorities that this program is an ex- 
cellent form of psychotherapy, giving 
thousands of boys confidence in their 


ability to learn and do just as other 
scouts. 

First aid, wood burning, bead work, 
woodcraft, and many other “handy”- 
craits are learned by “handy”-capped 
boys. Shut-in Scouts in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, do their good-turns by sewing 
Red 
from 
School 
take fourteen-mile hikes on crutches. 


Cross. A few gritty go- 
the Detroit's 
for Crippled Children 


for the 


getters troop at 


Leland 


and 
four Indianapolis 
Scouts. Helping 
handicapped boys 
is a fine field 
for service clubs. 


Scoutmaster 


Blind boys “see” a lot in scouting, 
too. Some make leather belts and bill- 
folds which sell readily. A blind troop 
York victory 


Blind scouts of a Pittsburgh, 


in New City grew a 
garden. 
Pennsylvania, troop have become ex- 
perts in radio construction and repair. 

On hikes, scouts at the Pennsylvania 
through forests without colliding with 
a single tree. They operate most effec- 
tively under the “buddy system’’—an 
Institution for the Blind, often tramp 
almost-blind lad leading a blind one. But 
none need rely on being convoyed. The 
air pressure against their skins seems 
to warn them of impending “head ons.” 
They go along examining stones, leaves, 
and the bark of trees—seeing with their 
fingers what we seldom see with our 
eyes. The tubercular scouts also strive 
to outwit handicaps. Scores of perfect 
model airplanes have been made for the 
United States Navy by Troop No. 7, 


They may never get them but these San Francisco scouts 
have really ‘‘earned their wings." 
be on their feet an hour or two each week. 
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San Francisco Hospital. 

In many instances, handicapped boys 
have demonstrated their worth to the 
community and the blind 
troop at the Perkins Institution, Water- 
about 


nation. A 


town, Massachusetts, collected 
twenty tons of old paper, sixteen tons 
of assorted scrap metal, nearly a ton 
of rubber, over five tons of flattened 
tin cans, close to a ton of cooking grease, 
and half a ton of old rags. Of course, 
not all of the boys can take part in all 
activities or pass every test required 
of other scouts; but the success of this 
program is measured in terms of human 
endeavor and achievement, rather than 


in badges won. 


The stories of former handicapped 













Most of them can only 


youths who have carved careers for 
themselves gives these plucky lads lots 
of inspiration. Chief Scout of the Boy 
Scouts of America, James E. West, was 
crippled and had to be strapped to a 
board in a hospital for eighteen months. 
Hobbling on crutches, his support for 
twelve years, the orphan lad managed 
He be- 


came a member of the Supreme Court 


the high school football team. 


Bar and for 33 years has been the 
esteemed leader of more than 10,000,000 
scouts. 

So on they go, these smiling scouts 
with legs that won’t walk, eyes that 
won't see, ears, lungs, and brains that 
3ut scouts 
brave! No trifling things like these can 


are sick or wounded. are 


keep courageous lads down. Certainly 


not when Kiwanis clubs choose, as 


first-rate to help these 
handicapped scouts discover trails that 


lead to genuine happiness, 


“good-turns,” 
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She Church 


goes to the people 
By Stanley S. Jacobs 


N a large midwestern 
city, a clergyman found 
that the “nice families” 


in his congregation didn’t 8 
allow their daughters to 


visit service men’s centers. 
He announced the church 
community hall had 


converted into a place of 


been 
recreation for soldiers and 
sailors, and insisted that the 
fathers and mothers of the 
girls come fo the opening 
men of the 
The parents 


and meet the 
armed forces. 
came, were impressed with 
the courtesy and deport- 
ment of the men, and gave 
their blessing to the project. 
Eight marriages have re- 
sulted bringing to- 
gether the girls and boys. 
In St. Louis, deaf and 
dumb people lose their shy- 


from 








ness when they enter the 
Church. 
They the aid 
rendered by an interpreter 


Union Christian 


appreciate 
on the platform who “signs 
out” the sermon and serv- 
ices for them with’ his fly- 
ing fingers. 

Today our more than  —=§ 4 g% 
225,000 churches are bring- 
ing more than religion to their neighbors—nursery care, 
marriage counseling, lending libraries, sports, and juvenile 
delinquency prevention are among the undertakings of the 
clergymen and their assistants. All over the country, the 
churches are “going to the people.” The experience is a 
mutually beneficial one. One pastor, in preparing his Labor 
Day sermon, worked incognito at manual labor in a war 
plant for ten days so that “I would know what I was talk- 
ing about!” 


Each June, the brides of past years who are members of 
the Central Christian Church in Glendale, California, appear 
in their wedding gowns before the young people’s class. 


They serve as encouragement to other girls on the thresh- 
old of marriage. Within the same church, the “Singing 
Dads,” a choral group of young fathers, has brought pleas- 
ure to service clubs, USO centers, hospitals with their har- 
monizing. Sinai Temple in Chicago brings the outstanding 
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lecturers of the country to huge inter-denominational 
audiences. 

And in St. Joseph, Missouri, they still talk about the “two 
cent cafeteria” operated by Father Charles F. Buddy during 
the depression, when thousands of people had nourishing 
meals and preserved their self-respect by paying something 
for their food, thanks to the project of this Catholic priest, 
now Bishop of San Diego. 

An astounding record of community service is held by 
Grace Church in Denver, where the pastor, Rev. Edgar M. 
Wahlberg, has won national recognition for making his 
You'll find folk 
dancing very popular at Grace Church. Amateur theatrics, 


church serve the city in dozens otf ways. 


Scout work, handcraft classes, journalism and sport also are 
featured by the Denver church, which attracts more than 
200,000 participants a year with its many-faceted program. 
When 
toughest juvenile gangs be- 


one of Denver’s 
came too bold even for the 
police, somebody thought of 
Rev. Wahlberg and his 32 
basketball teams, with play- 
ers representing 26 denom- 
Was there 
for another team—one con- 
“bad” 


inations. room 


sisting of boys? 


There was! The ex-Dead 
Enders won the church bas- 
ketball tournament, forgot 


their “tough” roles, and em- 
barked on the road to good 
ih citizenship without becom- 
I I 
il Mh 


hi ae outlook. 


ing aware of their changed 


If your marriage is in the 
doldrums perhaps you'll find 
church recreational pro- 
grams the answer. Dr. Paul 
Popenoe, director of the 
American Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations, has made a 
that 
which 


Se 
survey which reveals 
the lack of games 


st LTT tite 


husband and wife can enjoy together is a frequent cause of 
A California church tackled this problem 
by holding volley-ball contests for the young married set. 





domestic unrest. 


Such mixed sports events are among the most popular proj- 
ects of the church today, and husbands and wives together 
find volley-ball, tennis, golf, and other games an exciting 
experience when shared. 

The enterprising minister of a Disciples Church in Neb- 
raska thought there was too slender a bond between teachers 
and parents. He now holds a reception at the church each 
fall for the community’s teachers, with the parents serving 
as hosts. Everybody has profited from the get-together. 

In a Pennsylvania town, local doctors supply the names 
of all patients each week to a minister who requested this 
service. The clergyman sees that nobody who is ill is over- 
looked; he arranges for personal calls and get-well mes 
sages, whether the sick folk are members of his church or 
not. In another city, an equally thoughtful pastor has a 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Reading clockwise beginning directly above: 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS, honors Boy 
Scouts of America. A fair was sponsored 
last summer by the Kiwanians of PADUCAH, 
KENTUCKY. ‘‘Kiwanis Varieties of 1945"' 
presented by Kiwanians of MAMARONECK, 
NEW YORK. Barbecue for 4-H Club boys 
sponsored -by LONGVIEW, TEXAS. Eldron D. 
Rathbun of ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
honored by fellow Kiwanians in recognition 
of Winning International Award for Sym- 
phonic Writing. 


| inl 





Reading from top to bottom: BETHESDA, MARYLAND presents iron lung Lower three—reading from top: Hobby Show sponsored by MORRIS, MIN- 
to Suburban Hospital. A view of BARBERTON, OHIO'S Teen Age NESOTA Kiwanians created a lot of attention in the town of Morris. 
Canteen. LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA furnishes 4-H club with calf Kiwanians of CHADRON, NEBRASKA are proud of the boy scout troop 
blankets. THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA presented a check for $1,000 to they have sponsored for fifteen years. Childrens band sponsored by 
Vashti Home. Boy Scouts sponsored by DEXTER, MISSOURI Kiwanians PIKESVILLE. MARYLAND Kiwanis Club 

have taken over care of the grave of an early settler. : et = 
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GET SET FOR ATLANTIC CITY! 


BEYOND a shadow of a doubt, the largest International 
Convention held in the thirty-one years of Kiwanis will be 
held in Atlantic City June 9th to 13th of this year. 

\ll the years of the war we had to do 
without a regular convention. Kiwanians 
ire hungry for the fun and fellowship, 
piration and enthusiasm which a 


\t least ten 


the in 


large convention produces. 


thousand registrations are expected at 


\tlantic City 
It will be a 


colorful convention, as 





Kiwanis conventions always are, with 
hands, singing organizations, big Texas hats, California 
oranges, Florida coconuts, badges, banners, costumes and 
what have you in the way of novelty. 

Phe Boardwalk of Atlantic City is known all over the 
world 


piers, its wonderful shops and fine hotels are well known 


Its wheel chairs, its bathing beauties, its amusement 
in story and moving picture, and fill every former visitor 
to Atlantic City with nostalgia. 

\gain 


hig election of International officers, with a full representa- 


i 


this vear we are to have all the excitement of a 
tion of every club on the continent present and voting. There 
will be favorite sons pitted against favorite sons, all running 
for this and that, and all interested in getting the best 
for Kiwanis. 

Speakers of nation-wide reputation will be on the pro 
gram. A fine musical background is being arranged. Every- 
thing will be in keeping with the large attendance and the 
vreat interest being shown. 

\ll this means that it is none too soon to be arranging 
and forming your On-To-Atlantic City Club and _ getting 


hotel reservations ahead of the rush. As is always 


in vou! 
the case, first come will be first served. 

New Jersey alone guarantees twenty-five hundred regis- 
tratiot The other districts have assumed quotas to bring 


the total up to the ten thousand mark. The fine gesture 


New 


take a room in a beach front hotel. They are leaving these 


Jersev Kiwanians is that not one of them will 


ooms for their visitors from other districts. 


Phe tly in the ointment, and the only one in this conven 


that there are a limited number of ocean front hotel 


roon iwailable. Many of the ocean front hotels are still 


The prices are high on 


the hands of the government. 


BY ROE FULKERSON 


these rooms, of course. There are no single rooms on the 
ocean front. All are double rooms and must be occupied 
by two Kiwanians. The prices for these rooms will range 
from nine to fourteen dollars a day, or four and one-half to 
seven dollars for each man in the room. 

There are, however, plenty of hotels within one or two 
blocks of the ocean where rooms can be had at the usual 
prices. These are good hotels, and only five minutes walk 
from the Boardwalk and the Auditorium. 


All the Head- 


quarters’ exhibits and offices will be in the great Auditorium, 


There will be no Headquarters Hotel. 


as will be the popular Meeting House, where a booth will 
be assigned to each district to house any exhibits they may 
care to bring along, and where the members of that district 
will be able to meet and get together. 

In the four years since we have held an International 
Convention, thousands of new Kiwanians have been denied 
the privilege of attending an International meeting. It is 
especially important that these new men attend that they 
may get a better idea of the scope of Kiwanis and become 
acquainted with a cross-section of the men who make up 
its membership in both Canada and the United States. 


a 


She sat in the picture show with placid hands folded 

aver a well-filled stomach and remarked to the 

woman with her, “I certainly am getting bored with 
all these war pictures.” 


THE BACKBONE 


\S A man grows older, he has a tendency to become a bit 
stooped. What he needs is to have his attention called to 
it and have his backbone stiffened a bit. 

What is true of a man is equally 
true of a Kiwanis club. From time to 
time it needs to have its backbone stif- 
fened. The backbone of Kiwanis is reg- 
ular attendance at all of its meetings by 
all of its members. The moment the at- 
tendance lax, the backbone of 


that club needs a bit of stiffening. 


grows 





During the war attendance regula- 
tions were relaxed. For example, a man was given credit 
for attendance if he attended a meeting of the board of di- 


rectors that week. There were other exemptions, too, but 
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all of them went out on December 31. In every club in 
International it is the duty of the president to explain to 
the members exactly what changes have been made in the 
rules. Many of the men now in Kiwanis have joined since 
the war began and do not know the old rules. They have 
never know anything different from the wartime rules. 

The war offered splendid excuses for Kiwanians who 
were willing to miss Kiwanis meetings. Now that the war 
is over, the need for the relaxed rules has ended. We must 
get back to the old rules under which Kiwanis was so ef- 
ficient. 

There is no better way to encourage attendance than to 
acknowledge and recognize before the club those men who 
have kept their attendance record clean. If they are com- 
plimented in front of the membership, it will encourage 
other members to emulate their good example. 

There is no substitute for regular attendance at the reg- 
ular meetings of your Kiwanis club. 


Sa a 


“The desire for unity, the wish for peace, the 
longing for concord, deeply implanted in the human 
heart, have stirred the most powerful emotions of 
the race, and have been responsible for some of its 
noblest actions.”—S1R WILLIAM OSLER. 


NEW MEMBERS 


WELL-intentioned 
Kiwanis, have now and then placed themselves in a very 


members, in their enthusiasm for 
embarrassing position. Knowing some man who, to them, 
seems good Kiwanis material, they have 
approached him and asked if he wouldn’t 
like to be a member of Kiwanis. 
When the Classification and Member- 
ship Committee looked into the case, 
they decided that the man was not good 
Kiwanis material and turned down the 
application. It is easy to imagine how 
awkward it was for that Kiwanian to 
have to go back to his prospect and tell him he had been 
rejected. 
The 


Kiwanian 





both the and_ the 


avoided 


embarrassment of applicant 
if the 
followed the proper procedure. This is the necessary routine 
in taking a new member into the club. 


could have been Kiwanian had 


3efore anything is said to the proposed member, his 
name should be put on an application blank signed by the 
proposer and one other member. This application should 
be placed in the hands of the Committee on Classification 
and Membership. 

Only after this committee has approved of the applica- 
tion should the new man be approached and invited to be- 
come a member of the club. If he desires to be a Kiwanian, 
the board should send him a definite invitation to join the 
club. Even this letter is not sent unless the proposed mem- 
ber expresses a definite desire to come into the club. 

Embarrassment all around can be avoided merely by fol- 
lowing this routine. It should be followed invariably. 


wo 
Why worry about where Hitler is? It is easy enough 


to locate him. Dead or alive, he is in hell—a hell 
of his own making. 





TWENTY-FIVE percent of the members of Kiwanis in 
both the United States and Canada have joined the organ 
ization since our two countries went to war. These new 


members have missed many of the 


greatest pleasures of Kiwanis because 
of wartime restrictions. 
Because of gasoline and tire ration- 
ing, inter-club visitations were almost 
entirely For four 


eliminated. years Re). 





there were almost no exchanges of visits “Tio 
between clubs, and all the fun, all the 

education and all the information re- 

sulting from such visits was lost. 








Not only is it highly advisable to resume this interchange 
of visits for the old members, but it is even more important 
as a part of the Kiwanis education of the new members. The 
new Kiwanian’s knowledge of Kiwanis has been limited to 
his home club. His view of Kiwanis has been narrow. 
Many of the club officers are new in Kiwanis since the 
war. own club with other 
clubs that these men can get an honest idea of how well thei: 


It is only by contrasting their 
own clubs are functioning. A visit to a neighboring club 
may confirm their belief that their club does certain things 
better, but they are equally likely to find other things that 
other clubs do much more efficiently. 

It is wise to plan these exchange visits far in advance 
The visitors can take over the whole meeting, with their 
officers presiding and their members supplying the speakers 
and entertainment, but, on the other hand, they are much 
more likely to learn more if they just sit quietly and observe 
and learn from the club they visit. 

Certain it is that this most enjoyable and educational 
feature of Kiwanis should be resumed by every club in the 
organization. The old timers know how much fun it is. The 
new members should have a chance to learn. 

Juvenile delinquency is a curiosity in Winfield, 

Kansas. Do you know how they achieved it? 


NEXT SUNDAY 

MOST men will promise almost anything if they are asked 
to do it “ It is a sad fact that “some day,” like 
“tomorrow,” never comes. 


some day.” 


There isn’t a member in your club 
that 
church is a good thing. 


who won’t admit attendance at 


There isn't a 
man in your club who doesn’t believe 


igLb- =<; 
we + 


in the Kiwanis objective of aiding the 
churches in their spiritual aims. 

But nothing will ever be done about 
church attendance or about aid to the 





churches in their spiritual aims unless 
something is definitely done about it. A definite time must 
be set for this church attendance. 

You have little idea how happy that Kiwanis parson of 
yours would be if the members of your club and their wives 
arranged to attend church some definite Sunday next month. 
You will be surprised how many of the members will turn 
out if a definite date is set. 

It is little enough to do for your preacher, for your club, 
for the recognition Kiwanis owes to the good work the 
church is doing in your community. We should attend church 
in a body at least one Sunday in the year. 
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SAFETY PATROL SCHOOL 
During the past summer the Kiwanis 


Club of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, in co- 


operation with the Johnstown Motor 
Club and 8&0 school patrolmen, spon 
ored a one week outing and training 
program at Camp Reynolds, Hunting 


ton County. 


The camp program was set up by 
Johnstown Kiwanians for the purpose 
of training leaders for school safety 


patrol units to operate at- various Cam- 


bria County schools during the school 


veal Most of the boys who attended 


the cat p were those selected to serve 
as captains of their school patrol groups. 
The the 


training camp to be so great a success 


Kiwanians found summer 
are now planning to promote 
Safety Patrol Units to 
Cambria County 


that they 


a chool tor 
operate at various 
Schools during the coming year. This 
movement is attracting a great deal of 
attention from many places throughout 


the countt ¥. 


GREAT DAY! 
Each 
Alberta, sponsor an Apple Sales Cam- 


year Kiwanians of Edmonton, 


paign for the benefit of the Kiwanis 
Children’s Home. This Home houses 


approximately fifty children and is the 
chief objective of the Edmonton club. 
lhis year, despite a shortage of apples 
due to smaller crops in the West Coast 
growing areas and the sudden resump- 
tion of overseas export orders, the over- 
all financial results of the 1945 apple 
sales campaign proved the best ever un- 
der the chairmanship of Griff Griffiths. 
The club was allotted a quota of 5,600 


boxes, considerably less than hoped for, 
so every possible means of administra- 
tive economy were resorted to in order 
The 


emphasis was placed on the 


to keep up the margin of profit. 
greatest 


finale of the campaign, which is the 








Apple Day in 


street sales day and tagging effort, by 
which apples selling individually, net as 
high as $20.00 per case. Over 110 mem- 
bers turned out for the tag day sales, 
dressed in clown costumes and make-up 
The 


total profits on the campaign were ap- 


they made wonderful salesmen. 
proximately $7,700. 
Publicity in a campaign of this type 


Ed- 


means a lot and the populace of 
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monton willingly cooperated. All over 
town there were window streamers, de- 
partment store windows decorated for 
the occasion, banners on all street cars, 
the two daily papers carried two full 
pages advertising the event and there 
was plenty of radio coverage. 

Apple Day in Edmonton is a great 
day because of the splendid humanitari- 


an efforts it represents. 


-TURN ABOUT 


Many of our clubs have entertained 
returned service men in various ways, 
but Ohio, Kiwanians 
honors for the unique program they 


Salem, deserve 
recently sponsored with four returned 
All four of 
these men were members of the famed 


veterans as their guests. 


37th Division which performed so well 
in the Pacific War Theater. These de- 
serving veterans were served first and 
their fare was sirloin steak, which of 
the 
Kiwanians received their dinners com- 


course, was well received. Then 
prised of Army “K Ration’ along with 
a can of dog biscuits and some minute 
coffee. Watching the Kiwanians open 
their cans, pour their warm water to 


make their own coffee, and then try to 


. | 





ee 
TELP KIWANIS KIDDI 


BOX HERE! | 
a 


Edmonton, Alberta is a big event each year. 









Shown at one of the Sales 
Booths are Kiwanians Jack Munro and Bill Forster. 


eat the rations and dog biscuits pro- 
vided many good laughs for the guests. 

The program had as its climax a very 
good film, “We Too Receive,” a pro- 
duction of the American Episcopal 
Church, depicting the humanitarian 
work of the natives who had former- 
ly been head-hunters, but 


now are 


Christians, 
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Scene from Montreal, Quebec's ''Press Day'' Luncheon. The head table was reserved for 
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‘ es, 


the Press, 


News Services, Photographers and Radio Broadcasters and included press representatives and photog- 
raphers from all the local newspapers. 


“PRESS DAY” 

Montreal, Quebec, Kiwanians have 
again this year sponsored their annual 
“Press Day” luncheon meeting, organ- 
ized, staged and directed by Kiwanian 
Bert Randall, chairman, Publicity Com- 
mittee with an attendance of over 250 
Kiwanians and guests. 

The head table was reserved for the 
press, news service, photographers and 
radio broadcasters, and included press 
representatives and photographers from 
all the local newspapers, both English 
and French language dailies and week- 
lies. President Bill Bryant was in the 
chair as “Boss Censor” with Bert Ran- 
dall as the “Copy Boy” introducing the 
guest of and speaker, Robert 
Holmes Parson of the Montreal Star, 


honor 


a veteran of the newspaper craft and 
dean of service club reporters who has 
Club of 
Montreal during its 28 years of existence. 


been covering the Kiwanis 

The head table was set up with port- 
able typewriters, telegraph keys, camera 
equipment and radio microphones, with 
a teletype machine hooked up to the 
news room of the Canadian Press. At a 
pre-arranged signal, following the in- 
troduction of the guest of honor and 
speaker, the head table went into action 
—the press boys typed out their stories 
on the portables, photographers started 
to shoot pictures, wire service corre- 
spondents commenced sending on their 
telegraph bugs, radio announcers went 
“on the air” and the teletype machine 
brought in the news from all points of 
the globe. 

At the conclusion of the address, 
“Speakers and Speeches,” by the guest 


of honor, Bob Parson, he was presented 
with an engraved pen and pencil set by 
President Bill Bryant on behalf of the 
club as a token of appreciation and a 
tribute for his 28 years association with 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal. 


300 BOYS PLAY BALL 

Ithaca, New York, Ki- 
wanians undertook a new 
venture this past summer, 
the sponsorship of a Ki- 
wanis Baseball League for 
boys. Naturally there were 
plenty of problems but they 
were tackled and solved as 
they came along. 

The first problem was 
where to get the money. 
After canvassing all possi- 
bilities, the Di- 
rectors decided to hold a 


3oard of 


community auction. A va- 
the 
street was secured, excellent 


cant store on main 
cooperation was given by 
Radio Station WHCU and 
by the /thaca Journal, and 
members and friends do- 
nated articles to be sold, 
ranging all the way from 
books to oil heaters, and 
from dishes to furniture. San Barbe, 
The Kiwanians started out 


The Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
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such a project was too large for them 
to handle efficiently, the club hired Ed 
ward Pierce, coach of the high school 
baseball team, to put in full time during 
the summer. He coached the boys in the 
mornings and handled all games, doing 
a magnificent job. The club purchased 
two complete catching outfits, bats and 
balls, and furnished jerseys and caps 
to all players. 

The League was divided into two sec- 
tions, Junior and Senior, with eight 
teams in the Senior group and eleven 
in the Junior. The Junior games were 
played in the afternoon, and the Senior 
games in the evening. While the main 
responsibility was on the shoulders of 
Coach Pierce, there was plenty of work 
for Kiwanians to do. Much of the um 
piring was done by volunteers, and each 
team had an adult counsellor. 

At the start the crowds were small, 
but 


grew. 


interest gathered and attendance 

As the season approached completion, 
the Kiwanians were again faced with 
a problem—play-offs for the state cham- 
Both 
Teams won their quarter finals. By the 


pionship. Junior and _ Senior 





British Columbia 


in cooperation 
with the Vancouver Park Board, sponsored the seventh annual Soap 


Of the 41 entries "Zip Junior'’ was the winner with 
Tony Jacobini, age 


11, as driver, and Pat DiPalma, age 13, as 


pusher, covering the % mile course in 2 minutes 28.6 seconds. 


with the idea that they 

might raise five or six hundred dollars. 

The auction started right after dinner 

and ran far into the evening and the 

proceeds came to a little over $1,700. 
The next problem was how to organ- 


ize and run the league, Deciding that 


time the semi-finals game was won, the’ 
the 
League. The problem of financing the 


entire town was talking about 


trip for the final game was presented 
to the people, and more than $800 was 
forthcoming in short order, 
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Failure to win the championship was 
of small consequence. The big thing is 
the fact that over 300 Ithaca boys had 
an opportunity to play in an organized 
League during vacation. 


EXCELLENT UPC WORK 

During the past year the Underprivi- 
leged Child Committee of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, club, under the able direction 
of Chairman John Blick, has excelled 
in its work with the Atlanta Boys Club. 

The Atlanta Boys’ Club originated in 
the spring of 1938 for the purpose of 
guidance of boys in health, physical, 
mental, vocational, social and character 
development. During the first year of 
operation over nine hundred boys joined 
the club and participated in its various 
activities. In 1941 Kiwanian and Mrs. 
Virgil Warren purchased the Jewish 
Progressive Club Building and donated 
it to the Boys’ Club as a memorial to 





Adm. Nimitz as to his home town of Kerrville, Texas, riding in style in a good old- . oe Oe eres Se ee 

fashioned “‘buck-board."' Shown with the Admiral are Governor Coke Stevenson, as driver with Mrs. their two SONS, Harry and Curtis. Since 

Nimitz and members of Adm. Nimitz staff. The Kiwanis Club of Kerrville sponsored a float, representing that time the Warrens have made sev- 
a cowboy camp scene in the strictly western parade which was approximately a mile long. 





eral large contributions to the club and 
consequently the Atlanta Boys’ Club is 
now one of the most modern, well 
equipped recreation centers in the South. 

While the club includes boys from 
eight to eighteen in its membership, 
those under seventeen predominate be- 
cause the Boys’ Club especially seeks to 
train and guide younger boys. The Boys’ 
Club program is adapted to all boys, but 
its special field is with those from low- 
income families. Since the origination 
of the Boys’ Club thousands of Atlanta 
boys have been able to enjoy privileges 
which would never have been theirs, 
but for this organization. 

In his annual report, Kiwanian John 
Blick, chairman of the Underprivileged 
Child Committee, said, “During my ten 
years as chairman of the Underprivi- 
leged Child Committee, 1945 has been 
Thirteen Muscatine, Illinois octogenarians, whose combined ages totaled 1099 years, and who ranged nes | - 
between 8! and 90 years, were quests recently of the Muscatine Kiwanis club at its first annual octo- by far the greatest year ol accomplish- 


genarian luncheon. The octogenarians renewed acquaintances among themselves—in some instances it . oe ey Tee esa ie ahaha 
was 10 years since guests had seen or visited each other. ment for the committee.” Lack of space 


' eee prevents listing all of the fine contribu 
tions this active committee has made to 
the Boys’ Club, but here are a few: This 
committee has raised through Kiwanis 
club members over $10,000 and from 
other sources approximately $20,000 
toward the Carver Negro Boys’ Club, 
which is now being built. Thirty-one 
thousand bottles of milk have been given 
velees * to the Atlanta Boys’ Club by the Ki 
Haat Beas? wanis club, which is an average of one 
me te hundred bottles a day. On every holiday 





#2) habe. 
is ites or any event that comes to Atlanta for 

| 4 - “4 « — ° 
children, the members of the Kiwanis 
hi See 


3 club see to it that the children from low 
Pees \ ; income families get their share of the 
Miss Carol Holt, daughter of International President Hamilton Holt, was special honor guest when . 
she visited the Bristol, Tennessee, club. Kiwanian Raymond Kreiner is pinning Kiwanis badge of honor [un, 
on her as W. S. Erwin, president of club, looks on, 
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BOY SCOUTS’ PARADISE 

We congratulate the Kiwanis Club 
of Dayton, Ohio, on the results of its 
worthwhile project to raise a $14,000 
fund with which a 72x41 foot one-story 
rustic lodge was erected at Cricket Hol- 
ler, the permanent camp site for the 
Boy Scouts of Dayton and the Miami 
Valley. This building is a forerunner 
of a series of structures to be erected 
during the Boy Scout five-year develop- 
ment program and is used as an all-year 
training center. During the summer 
months, it was used as a mess hall, food 
storehouse and a center for rainy 
weather activities and camp offices. 

This project was started when Harry 
E. Schiewetz, then president of the 
Dayton club, appointed W. E. Keyser 
general chairman and William E. Stev- 
ens was named head of the financial 
campaign. A group of Kiwanians were 
appointed to work with these chairmen 
and soon every member of the Dayton 
club was contacted and in each instance, 
a ready and willing response was re- 
ceived. When the final reports were in, 
the committee reported 100 per cent 
cooperation with every member con- 
tributing to the fund. 

Not long after this fund was com- 
pleted, the formal presentation of Ki- 
wanis Lodge to the Dayton-Miami Val- 
ley Council, Boy Scouts of America 
took place during the Scouters’ annual 
meeting held in the Miami Hotel. More 
than 600 Scouts and their friends packed 
the ballroom to witness one of the most 
effective and spectacular pageants of its 
kind ever presented in Dayton, the pres- 
entation of Kiwanis Lodge. Two Ki- 
wanians, dressed as chefs, marched into 
the room holding a replica of Kiwanis 
Lodge on a “platter” above their heads. 
The chefs were general chairman Key- 
ser and Cliff J. Whal, immediate past 
president of the Dayton club. 

The “chefs” marched to the speakers’ 
table where they called for Past Presi- 
dent Schiewetz. In a brief speech, the 
excellent replica was presented to Mr. 
Schiewetz. After a short talk in which 
Kiwanian Schiewetz praised the efforts 
of all members of the committee in 
charge of the Kiwanis Lodge project, 
he called on Milton H. Wagner, a Ki- 
wanian past president, and president of 
the Dayton-Miami Valley Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. 

With due ceremony and followed by 
short speeches of presentation and ac- 
ceptance, Kiwanis Lodge became a real- 
ity and a part of the Boy Scout building 
program, 
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This 72x41 foot one-story rustic lodge was erected with the $14,000 raised by Kiwanis of Dayton, Ohio 
for the Boy Scouts of Dayton and the Miami Valley. This building is the first of a series of structures 
to be erected during the Boy Scout five year development plan. 





Winners in the several classes in the Soap-Box Derby sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia and a portion of the gallery of 2500 which gathered to view the races. 


adership of former International Trustee George E. Snell of Billings, Montana, past governor 
par pice Heyge og the Montana District has achieved its first goal in a statewide health, physical 
education and recreation program. A Kiwanis sponsored bill was passed at the last Montana state 
legislative session appropriating funds for this program. The members of the panel shown above 
explained the program at a recent Montana District Convention, 
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Each year Ada, Oklahoma, Kiwanians sponsor a corn show. Here are this year's five winners and 


a 


the corn they exhibited. 


M4 





a x ees 











Tass © eee 
Kiwanis sponsored night foot ball game for the first time in the Avonworth School District f 
mately 3,000 saw a very well played game and all the proceeds went to the Underprivileged Children's 
Committee of Kiwanis Club of Avonworth, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








Officials of the Macon, Georgia Kiwanis Club are pictured here with Bibb County 4-H Clubbers whom 
they recently entertained with a tour of the city and a luncheon. Shown in the front row are left to 
right Mark Smith, past international president of Kiwanis; Hamilton Holt, international president of 
Kiwanis and Guyton Abney, president Mecon club. 
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GOOD SEED—GOOD CORN 

The annual corn show sponsored by 
the Ada, Oklahoma, Kiwanis club was 
recently held in connection with one of 
their regular noon luncheons. For the 
past five years these Kiwanians have 
been sponsoring a better seed program. 
The 4-H club boys are issued certified 
seed corn each spring for planting. The 
boy returns 30 ears of field selected corn 
for exhibition at the show each fall. 
This year 165 boys enrolled for corn 
production and each was furnished with 
seed to plant one acre of corn. Although 
this has been an unfavorable year for 
corn yields because of an irregular 
growing season from spring to fall, some 
of the boys reported good yields on 
their corn. Gilbert Wheelock, of the 
Pleasant Hill 4-H club, has reported a 
yield of 60 bushels per acre. 

An interesting program was arranged 
for the show featuring a slide lecture 
on corn production. 


BIG TIME 
FOR 4-H CLUBBERS 

Kiwanians of Macon, Georgia, recent- 
ly played hosts to 67 Bibb County 4-H 
Clubbers. A tour of the city and a 
luncheon in one of Macon’s finest ho- 
tels highlighted the big day. The tour 
was conducted by Kiwanians S. F. Mad- 
dox, Mack E. Jordan, H. L. Barfield, 
R. C. Dunlap, W. A. Sillwell, Jr., and 
Fred Sutton, members of the Agricul- 
tural Committee. The festivities of the 
day began with a trip to one of Macon’s 
large pecan processing plants, then to 
a quick-freezing storage plant, from 
there, a tour through one of the local 
banks, a tour through one of the news 
paper plants and a trip to the City Hal’ 
where one of the 4-H boys presided a 
temporary mayor for the day. 

At the completion of the city tour ali 
the youngsters attended the regular 
weekly luncheon. An interesting pro- 
gram was arranged for the occasion 
featuring as guest speakers Miss Frances 
Lowe, home demonstration agent, and 
D. F. Bruce, County Agent. Miss Lowe, 
in her address, explained the meaning 
of 4-H by directing her audience's at- 
tention to the banner bearing the head. 
heart, hand and health insignia of the 
four-leaf clover and the club’s colors o- 
green and white. “Development of all 
round men and women is the object of 
4-H,” she stated. 

As one of the highlights of the event, 
the President of Kiwanis International, 
Hamilton Holt, a member of the Macon 
club, was introduced to the 4-H Club- 
bers. 
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WAINWRIGHT DAY IN SYRACUSE 
At a recent meeting of the Syracuse, 
New York, Kiwanis club 500 Kiwanians 
and guests applauded enthusiastically as 
they saw the hero of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, General Jonathan Mayhew 
Wainwright, accept an honorary mem- 
bership in their club. This meeting was 
planned as Armed Forces Recognition 
Day to honor the 34,000 men and wom- 
en from Onondaga County who have 
served our country. Guests of honor 
included several Purple Heart veterans 
in addition to the General, Mrs. Wain- 
wright, Capt. Joseph Barry, Chaplain 
of the 45th Division, Mayor Thomas E. 
Kennedy, and E. R. Vadeboncoeur, 
radio commentator and war corre- 
spondent. An especially interesting pro- 
gram was arranged for the occasion, one 
of the highlights being a stirring talk 
by E. R. Vadeboncoeur, who had 
covered several phases of the war in the 
Pacific. But the main feature of the 
program was when President Thomas 
J. Rogers made the presentation of a 
scroll and Kiwanis lapel button to Gen- 
eral Wainwright. The General replied 
most impressively. His address was a 
forceful restatement of his determina- 
tion to give the rest of his life to na- 
tional preparedness, heading off objec- 
tors. He discussed his reasons, citing 


the fact of United States vulnerability 


under modern warfare, and pointed out 
the danger of a let-down through our 
traditional dislike of militarism. 


NEW CLUB AT TRAIL, B. C. 

The Pacific-Northwest District is 
proud of its newest addition, the new 
club at Trail, British Columbia. The 
recent Charter Night was a huge suc- 
cess. Ninety-five guests were present 
from the States and 84 from Trail and 
Rossland. Lieutenant Governor Don E. 
Engdahl of Spokane, Washington, was 
chairman in charge of the evening and 
Governor Frank Taylor of Tacoma, 
Washington, made the Charter presen- 
tation. 

The officers of this new club are: 
R. R. Burns, President; A. C. Cameron, 
Vice President; and William Evans, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


“BOY OF THE MONTH” 

Columbus, Mississippi is sponsoring 
a “Boy of the Month” plan. Each 
month the most outstanding student is 
selected by the high school faculty to 
become an honorary member of the 
Kiwanis club for a month. 
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General Jonathan M. Wainwright being presented with scroll and Kiwanis lapel button by Thomas J. 
Rogers, president Syracuse, New York Club. 
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Governor of the Pacific-Northwest District, Frank Taylor as he presented the charter of the Trail, 
British Columbia club to Ron R. Burns, president of the new club. 


Be ANS CLUB 





A group of Lakeland, Florida, Kiwanians representing the Boys and Girls Work Committee, visit the 
High School Library to look over an exhibit of books bought with $400 donated by club. Between 
200 and 250 books—fiction, non fiction, guidance and biography were included. 





LOTTA BULL 


\pproximatels (00) ~red points re- 
cently attended one of the New Haven, 
(Connecticut, Kiwams clubs weekly 


luncheons. Actually, the 2,000 red points 
form of a 675 pound pure- 
bull “Whirlhill General 


SOOO 


in the 
Holstein 


| 1 enhow Cr» , 


cTe 
br ed 
valued at and 


awarded to high school student William 


Connerton of Mt. Carmel, Connecticut, 


as first prize winner in an essay con- 
test on the subject “Why I want that 
Bull Four finalists, three bovs and 
me girl appeared at the meeting and 


read their essays over a microphone. 


\iter the winner was declared, the bull, 


vho was present in his own private 


tall, was awarded to him. This contest 


created great enthusiasm 


ind prograi 


the 4-H bovs and girls of the 


mong 


( ommunity. 


“HARVEST HOME NITE” 


\n unusual and outstanding event 
held by Kiwanians ot Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania, was “Harvest Home 
Nite,” entirely arranged by the club's 


(‘ommittee on Agriculture. The dining 


room was decorated with products from 


the farm, as tall corn stalks and sheaves 


of grain, and each member brought 


ome product of his efforts, such as 
canned truit and vegetables, cabbage, 


ee 
Here is a smal! part of the beautiful display arranged for Harvest Home Nite, sponsored by Quaker- 


town, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club. 


Left to right are Kiwanian Rev. W. E. Trexler, 
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At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of New Haven, Connecticut, ‘Whirlhill General Eisenhower," 
purebred Holstein bul! calf was awarded to William Connerton, Jr., for his prize-winning essay ‘Why 


| Want That Bull’ in the contest 


sponsored by Kiwanians. 


Robert Mix, president, is presenting to 


William the certificate of ownership. 


meeting of the Quakertown club was 
ever more enjoyed or more enthusias- 
tically commented on than this Harvest 


Home Nite. 
MUTUAL FRIENDS 


Kiwanians of Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, take a great interest in the boy 
scout troop which they sponsor and the 


hoy scouts are very much interested in 





Mrs. James Kruse, 


Mrs. W. E. Trexler and James Kruse, president Quakertown Club. 
- 


potatoes, celery, peanuts, scallions, red 
heets, egg plants, peppers, a_ live 
chicken, apples, pears, bologna and 


many other things which the agriculture 


committee made into a beautiful 
An 
arranged, featuring as the speaker a fel- 


low member, Rev. W. E. Trexler, who 


very 


display. interesting program was 


spoke most appropriately on the many 


No 


things we have to be thankful for. 





their sponsors. During the past year 
this particular scout troop has gained a 
different idea regarding the relationship 
between the sponsoring club and the 
troop than most troops have. They 
decided that it should be a give-and-take 
proposition. Deeply appreciative of the 
interest that the club has shown in the 
its 


express that appreciation last fall by 


troop and work, the boys tried to 





preparing and_= serving a_ delicious 
chicken dinner to the entire club at one 


of its All 


the best meetings of 


regular meetings. present 


voted it one of 
the year. But the boys weren't satisfied. 
They still wanted to do something that 
appreciation in a 
The 


when the scouts celebrated their tenth 


would show their 


more permanent way. time came 
anniversary and to this gathering all the 
members of the Kiwanis club and the 
parents of the scouts were invited. In 
the opening ceremony the boys had held 
aloft with the troop flag, two American 
flags, one a handsome new flag with 
gold fringe and a gold eagle at the tip 
of the pole. Throughout the evening’s 
program that flag stood alongside the 
two troop flags. Then as a complete 
surprise to all the Kiwanians the beau- 
tiful 
club. Star scout Jack Wilkinson in his 
“This new 


flag, which we present to the Kiwanis 


new flag was presented to their 


presentation speech said, 


club, was held alongside of our own 


American flag in the opening 
that this 


club stand 


ceremony 


to show troop and the 


Kiwanis side by side and 
good of the com- 
munity.” Past President 
Glenn S. Thompson accepted the flag 
on behalf of the club. In accepting it 


Kiwanian Thompson reminded the boys 


work together for the 
Immediate 


that one of the important parts of the 
opening ceremony of every Kiwanis 
club meeting is the pledge to the flag, 
and that at every meeting in the future 
the members, as they faced that flag and 
gave the pledge, would be reminded of 
Boy Scout Troop 35 and their obliga- 
tion to the troop. 
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What’s In A Name? 


By HERMAN ROVNER 


‘ 
T may be.a sacrilege to disagree with 
Shakespeare, who believed that a 
name was unimportant, but sometimes, 
it seems, a name can be of considerable 
consequence. Sometimes a name seems 
able, through the power of suggestion, 
to influence the character of the career 
of a person. Consider, please, these ex- 
amples, culled from the past and present: 
Alexander Garden was a distinguish- 
ed botanist; indeed, he achieved such 
fame puttering around in a garden that 
a lovely flower is named for him—the 
white and delicate gardenia. 

John Gay, the poet, was a jolly chap; 
his epitaph, which he wrote himself, 
reads: 

“Life is a jest and all things 
show it; 

I thought so once and now I 
know it.” 

Jonathan Wild, who lived and en- 
livened things in England several cen- 
turies ago, broke nearly every law of 
the land and many a head of his fel- 
lowmen before he was conducted to the 
gallows. So great was his notoriety that 
Henry Fielding wrote a novel about him 
and Roget listed him twice in’ his 
thesaurus of words, once under the 
heading of “Thief” and once under the 
heading of “Bad Man.” 

Oscar Wilde, the author, also seemed 
to resent restraint and to prefer riotous 
living. Society had to confine him to 
jail for two years for his disregard of 
the moral laws. Equally unruly was 


Osear’s father, Doctor William Wilde. 
Doctor Wilde was a famous surgeon 
and a fabulous philanderer. He sired 
several children without benefit of 
clergy and he figured in the most suc- 
culent scandal of the time, in which a 
pretty patient of his charged that the 
Doctor’s interest in her was more 
amorous than medical and that on one 
occasion he chloroformed her, not to 


ease her pain but to ravish her person. 


Charles Lamb, another author, was a 
genial, gentle soul, both in his life and 
in his writing. His sister Mary, who 
sometimes collaborated with him in his 
literary work, was also a tender and 
compassionate person. It is true that 
Mary Lamb murdered her mother, but 
this bit of violence, which would have 
been more suitable to a Wild, occurred 


during a fit of insanity. 


William Wordsworth has written 
many words worthy of one’s perusal. 
Thomas Gray is the author of our most 
sombre and best known elegy. Poe, who 
has written America’s most famous 
poem, “The Raven,” was virtually born 
a poet. George Bernard Shaw, that 
great cynic and satirist, has a surname 
which is pronounced like the interjec- 
tion which signifies contempt, namely, 
pshaw. 

Bolitha J. Laws, of Washington, D.C., 
is a Judge. Benjamin R. Priest, of 
Philadelphia, is a member of the clergy. 
Walter Rising, of New York City, is 
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in inspector of elevators, who is 
lestined, no doubt, to have lis ups and 
lowns in his chosen protession. Doctor 
Puls, of Philadelphia, is an exodontist, 
that is, a dentist who specializes in the 
pulling of teeth. Doctor Boreth, who 
is a neighbor of Doctor Puls, hath veri- 
ly, with his small but sturdy drill, don 
a great deal of excavating in the 


enamel of people’s mouths. 


William Temple, who made the front 
pages when he died recently, was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and_ the 
Primate of all England. Douglas South 
all Freeman, in his books dealing with 
the Civil War, is very sympathetic to 
ward the South. Richard English is a 
writer. Robert Burns Wallace, did not 
write poems like Robert Burns, but 
he became a Professor of English 
Literature at Temple University. 

Donald Meek, of the movies, is the 
meekest-looking individual you ever 
saw: he nearly always portrays an 
abject and obsequious character. Amos 
S. Shirk, John P. Shirk and Weaver W 
Shirk were arraigned in a Philadelphia 
court during the war for refusing to 
report for work in a camp for con- 
scientious objectors. And Lester Burns, 
while awaiting trial on two charges ot 
arson, deliberately set fire to his cell in 
the county jail at Norristown, Pa. 

Yes, there sometimes seems to be a 
great deal in a name, Shakespeare not- 
withstanding. It wouldn’t at all be sur 
prising if some biographer were to 
discover that Shakespeare at one time 
was addicted to fencing, was an adept 


at shaking a spear at an adversary. 





“KIWANIS PARK” 


Club of Mayfield, Kentucky, has adopted 
the development and supervision of a 
park area in Mayfield to be known as 
“Kiwanis Park.” This work is being 
carried on in cooperation with the May- 
field Recreation Association and good 
progress has already been made. An at- 
tractive sign at the main entrance, ovens 
for picnickers, swings, slides for the 
children and landscaping of the area 
are features already largely completed. 

The park site, formerly occupied by a 
CCC camp, reverted to the city at the 
termination of the camp and has been 
turned over to the Kiwanis club to be 
developed as a recreation center. Groups 
of Kiwanians with rakes, saws, axes and 
many other tools have done some 
splendid work in developing Kiwanis 


Patk. 





Mayfield, Kentucky had long felt the need of a public park, so the Kiwanians realizing that young 
and old alike need a place for recreational purposes, rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
Now they have one of the beauty spots of Western Kentucky. 
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Strictly Personal 


London, Ontario, has a new mayor 


for the first time since 1940. He is 
Past International President Fred G. 
McAlister, K. C., who won from his op 


ponent by 2520 votes. Kiwanian Mc- 


Alister is a veteran member of the Lon 
don Board of Education. Good going, 
Fred, and we know London will be well 


erved 


wf 


ate Senator Harry D. MacDonald of 


{ olorado Springs, Colorado, has been 


elected Knight Commander of the Court 
service in 


ot Honor for outstanding 


ivic and Masonic activities. This hon 
orary award is given only to 32nd de 
vree Masons and 33rd degree Masons 
are selected only from the list of Knight 
MacDonald 


Commanders. Kiwanian 


has been active in Kiwanis for many 
vears, having been president of the 
(Colorado oprings club, governor of 
Rocky Mountain District and Interna 
tional Trustees. 

Past President Hugh €E. Barnes of 


Newark, New Jersey, is chairman of a 
YMCA $2,045,000 


for the erection of new buildings. 


campaign to raise 


Phil Cavarretta, first baseman and cap- 
tain of the Chicago Cubs, will find plen- 
ty to do during the winter season before 
think World 
He has become an active 
Edgebrook, 
Voted the most valuable 


he begins to again of 
Series games 
member of the Chicago, 
Kiwanis club. 
plaver in the National League for 1945, 
will use his talents in 


(avarretta now 


behalf of the club’s underprivileged child 


work 
Kiwanian W. C. Macdonald, M.P. of 
Hahtax, Nava Scotia, has been ap- 


pointed by Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King to be a Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Defense Minister. 


Kiwanian Floyd W. Kelly, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, of the faculty of High- 
lands University, has been reappointed 
New De- 


Business Education of the 


director for Mexico for the 
partment of 


National 
tor E. H. Moore has been elected presi- 


Education Association; Sena- 


dent of the Las Vegas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chas. R. Keyes is secretary, Dr. J. 


J. Johnson, Jr., Elmer Kaemper and LeRoy 
Wicks 


directors. 


are members of the board of 


Paul E. Johnson, member of the Geneva, 
New York, club the 
American Red warehouse 
gram for the Tokyo-Yokohama area. 


heads immense 


Cross pro- 
One of the first Red Cross men to step 
ashore on bomb-ruptured 
immediately set about ear- 
still standing build- 
ings in both battered Japanese cities to 


conquered, 
Japan, he 
marking sizable, 
house the supplies with which the new 
Red 


equipped. 


Cross clubs and canteens are 


Dr. Henry T. McDonald, member of the 
Charles Town, West Virginia, club and 
the West 
recently completed 


past governor of 
District, 
had carried on for seven months in the 
the Naval 


Power Factory, Indian Head, Virginia. 


Virginia 
work he 
Sallistics Laboratory of 


He had responded to the call of the late 


President Roosevelt for men to enter 


government work and help win the war. 


Daniel F. Nichols, veteran Kiwanian of 
Lincoln, Illinois, president of his club 
for 1944, is co-author of “Mentor Gra 
ham,” the story of the man who taught 
Abraham Lincoln. He collaborated with 
Kunigund Dunean in authoring the book 
which has been chosen by Reading 
Circle Societies in Illinois, Kansas and 
Ohio for cultural and professional read 
ing. When he was Logan County, Illi 
nois, superintendent of schools, Kiwani 
an Nichols obtained some of the mate 
rial for the book from a granddaughter 
Graham, who one of 


ot Mentor was 


Nichols’ rural teachers. 


Kiwanian Ralph W. Griffin is chairman 
and Dr. Lewis Davis is a member of the 
Douglas, 


board of commissioners of 


Georgia. 


The Dean of Boys at the Ohio State 
Boys Industrial School is Ernie Beck- 
with of Lancaster, chairman of the Ohio 
District Committee on Underpriviledged 
Children. 


Past President Samuel M. Davis has 
been appointed Chief Probation Officer 
of the Dallas, Texas, County Juvenile 


Department. 
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Kingston,. Ontario........ Jan. 1 
Elwood, Indiana.......... Jan. 3 
Parsons, Kansas.......... Jan. 3 
Wausau, Wisconsin....... Jan. 3 
Marion, Ohio...... Fs aaa Jan. 5 
Vidalia, Georgia......... Jan. 5 
Woodlawn-South Shore, 

Chicago, lilinois........ Jan. 5 
Clovis, New Mexico...... Jan. 10 
Cordele, Georgia......... Jan. 11 
Newport News, Virginia. ..Jan. 11 
Roswell, New Mexico..... Jan. 11 
San Angelo, Texas....... Jan. 11 
Winchester, Indiana...... Jan. 13 
Wichita, Kansas.......... Jan. 14 
lowa City, lowa......... Jan. 18 
Norton, Virginia..... -.- on. 18 
North Shore, 

Chicago, Illinois........ Jan. 19 
Erwin, Tennessee......... Jan. 20 
Riverside, California...... Jan. 20 
Coshocton, Ohio.......... Jan. 22 
DeKalb, Illinois.......... Jan. 25 
St. Cloud, Minnesota...... Jan. 27 
North Platte, Nebraska... .Jan. 28 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. ..Jan. 31 
Twin Falls, Idaho........ Jan. 31 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. .Jan. 31 








KEY CLUBBER 
Frank Von Drehle, the young gentleman to the right, 
proudly accepts charter of the newly formed High 
Point, North Carolina, High School Key Club, from 


Past Governor of the Carolinas District Charles 

Erwin, Salisbury, North Carolina. The Key Club at 

High Point is the first in North Carolina to 
receive its charter. 
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XPERIMENTS of GI Joes over- 


seas in washing clothes may 
revolutionize the laundry in- 
dustry, Captain. Gayle J. Hunt, Rich- 


mond, Indiana, physician predicted in a 
letter to his fellow Kiwanians in Rich- 
niond while in New Guinea. 

Dr. Hunt’s letter, signed NWC (Non- 
Washers Club) follows in part: 

“We expect many changes in our 
postwar living and economy. For ex- 
ample, I forsee an absolute new deal in 
the laundry business since participating 
in several startling experiments which 
have completely changed my conception 
of this important industry. 

“To elaborate: nothing will be ironed. 
Some of us saw the possibility of apply- 
ing this same principle to washing, thus 
producing non-washed clothes. To date, 
however, we have been unable to com- 


= WAYS TO WASH A SHIRT 


plete these experiments because of the 
resistance of a few stubborn tent fel- 
lows, who claim to have hyper-sensitive 
olfactory organs. Since laundry is still 
through the pressure of 
these few selfish groups, we have or- 
ganized ourselves into the following 


compulsory 


groups of launderers: 
(1)—The who hold the 


filthy garments gingerly at arm’s length 


Dippers 


somewhat in the manner of a girl hold- 
ing a dead snake and gently dip them 
into the water in cadence to the count 
of four. 

(2)—The Scrubbers, which type is 
frowned upon by most G.I.’s as it re- 
quires effort. Also Supply Sergeants 
object to it because it raises the clothing 
salvage rate tremendously. 

(3)—The Shower Takers, in which 
Joe takes a shower or jumps into a 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1946 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-26 


U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 21-27 
MUSIC WEEK 
April 28-May 4 
"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 19-25 
EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
KIWANIS RADIO WEEK 
(To be held in May) 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 9-16 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

June 30-July 6 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-21 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
Oct ber 1-8 
LOYALTY DAYS 
September 29-October 5 











creek with his clothes on, thereby wash- 
ing himself as well as his clothing. 
(4)—The Boilers, into this class fall 
frustrated cooks who stand before the 
boiling mess and with a professional air 
add a dash of soap chips every few 
minutes in the manner of a chef con- 
cocting a dainty culinary delicacy. 
(5)—The Soakers, into this class fall 
the goldbricks (incidentally this is my 
The addict 
equal parts of soap chips and water. 


favorite method). mixes 
He then dumps in the clothes and lets 
nature faith 
in soap flakes ads do the rest. To salve 


and (sometimes feigned ) 


his conscience, if any, he may occa- 
sionally halfheartedly give the mess a 
casual stir with his right hand, while 
holding on to “Dick Tracy” with the 
left. Just to show you the advantage of 
this method, I have just finished a three 
months’ laundry while grinding out this 
thesis. 

“So you see while it is all right to 
build, confidentially I wouldn’t build 
too many laundries, what with several 
million G.I.’s all in the know, coming 


back into civilian circulation.” 
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PRESIDENT HOLT AND ASSOCIATES 


On the evening ot November 15 over 


lie \merican 
President Hamilton Holt upheld the af- 


Broadcasting Company 


ative in a debate on Town Meeting 
f the Air. The 
Wi H ive 


| OTCces oo 


question was “Should 
a Single Department tor our 


\rmed Lieut. Gen. Joseph 


ON TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 
Lawton Collins also spoke for the affir- 
mative while Admiral C. M. Cooke, Jr. 


and Bradley Dewey took negative views. 


Moderator George V. Denny, Jr. is in 
At left: Mr. Dewey 
and Lieut. Collins. 
Admiral Cooke and President 


center of picture. 
Gen, 


Holt. 


Kilowatts Bring Customers 
(From page 19) 


Whereas only a decade ago but one 
fat in ten had electric power, today 
ust about half of our farmers live and 
vork with electricity. In the postwar 
vears electricity will be brought to al- 
ost all of the remaining farmers whom 
it is feasible to serve. We are embark- 
ng on a national program to lift our 


people out of the kerosene and 


arm 


an economic and 


pop- 


pump handle age onto 


ocial level with the rest of the 


ulation, 

Main 
Street will benefit from that program. 
When 
the merchants from 
And 
slides down hill, when 


the farm income dwindles, 


\nd not onlv the farmers but 


Main Street lives off the farm 
farmer prospers, 
hom he buys do well. when a 
n community 
when farms 
vacant, 


ire) abandoned = and yawning 


houses dot the countrvside, small towns 
‘end to become ghost towns. 


Northeast 


tew vears back 


Texas was cotton country 
Cotton was king and 
he kingdom was threatened with bank 
uptev. It was a land of poor farms 
The town of Gilmer, 


reflected the 


nad poor people. 


Pexas, in Upshur County 
hard times 

Phen electricity was brought to the 
f a handful 


\n REA-finance 


rea through the enterprise 


itable citizens 


t imdor 


line brought electric power as a vitamin 
to the country-side. Farmers, encour- 


aged by the availability to operate 


chickbrooders and hen house lights, 
water pumps and motors, turned from 
cotton to more diversified farming. The 
rolling country, once white with cotton, 
now was flecked white with leghorn 
broilers. 
Electricity helped the farmers to 
prosper and they, in turn, spent their 
money in Gilmer for more pumps and 
brooders, motors and_ refrigerators, 
irons and washing machines and sinks, 
They bought paint and wallpaper, rugs 
and new furniture, Today the economy 
of the region is admittedly supported to 
a considerable extent by the factor of 
The 


club has taken public recognition of it 


electric power. Gilmer Kiwanis 


by financing a community canning 
center. 
his same situation is repeated in 


literally hundreds of typical American 
communities. 

Says Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, Ky. 
merchant, “Since Harrison County was 
electrified | have seen homes remodeled, 
buildings painted, fences built and other 
improvements made. Electricity has 
brought extra trade to every business 


man in Cynthiana,” 


Right: are 
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The Jacksonville, Ill. manager of a 
Sears Roebuck store says that, “When 
farm folks get water, lights and other 
conveniences they just naturally want to 
fix up their places in other ways.” And 
in Grand Forks, North Dakota, drug- 
gist Wm. Greenberg adds, “Electricity 
contributes to a farmer's well being. 
That means that a farm wife ceases to 
work so hard. She is able to think more 
of her personal appearance and so she 
uses more of the products we druggists 
sell.” 

lf electricity represented just another 
way for a farmer to spend his money 
it wouldn't mean much as a long range 
betterment of the 
One of the 


contribution to the 


American — scene. chief 


drawbacks to farmlife has been the 
low cash income it brings the farmer in 
normal times. Another drawback has 
been the long hard hours, the relentless 
toil for every member of the family. 

But electric power has done much to 
eliminate both of these unfavorable con- 
ditions. Electricity on the farm is a 
money maker for the farmer. With elec- 
tricity in his barn, and an electric 
milker and cooler the dairy farmer can 
substantially increase his milk herd and 
the quality of his milk without additional 
labor. 

The war proved that point. Many a 
farmer with one or more sons gone off 
to Okinawa maintained or increased 
the scope of his farm operations be- 
cause he had kilowatts on the job. An 
electric milker slashes milking time to 
less than half. It’s as big a moneymaker 
as an electric that 


sewing machine 


doubles a factory worker’s output. 


An electric milker holds bacteria 
count low, enables the farmer to ship 
a higher quality product to market; to 


milk 


dairy. And, from a townsman’s angle, 


receive larger checks from his 


it means a better quality milk set on the 


tables of the consumer. It means a 


healthier food on which to raise a 
healthier population. It means more 
money spent in town on Saturday 


afternoon. 

Electric water pumps make money on 
almost every type of farm. They pro- 
vide a plentiful supply of water for the 
cows and a herd that gets all the water 
it wants produces about 8° more milk 
than one that is watered twice daily. 
Electric pumps mean more eggs for the 
poultry farm and quicker growth for 
broilers. 

The cost ef pumping water to the 
farmhouse or livestock is negligible. Just 


sees ta 
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about two cents will usually pay the 
costs of pumping a ton of water to any 
place on the farmstead. 

Electric 
drills and lathes, saws and tool grinders 


workshops equipped with 
keep farm equipment and machinery in 
repair; lessen the threat of disastrous 
Electric 


brooders mean extra pigs raised at far- 


breakdowns at harvest time. 
rowing time; an easier way to raise 
chicks. 

Some three hundred uses have been 
found for electricity on the farm rang- 
ing from the barn curing of hay to 
hoisting grain or potatoes, cooling eggs 
and mixing feed. Each of these uses 
either saves the farmer time and labor 
or else increase the quality or the quan- 
tity or his production. 

Yes, electricity is a profitable invest- 
ment for the farmer. Indication of that 
is the remarkable financial record of the 
more than 800 REA-financed 
electric cooperatives. 


rural 
Today they are 
providing current for more than a mil- 
lion members. They are repaying their 
loans on time and with interest. In fact, 
they have repaid about 19 million dol- 
lars in advance of their scheduled pay- 
ments and delinquencies 


are only a 


fraction of one percent of the total 
amount due. 

These locally owned and managed ex- 
pressions of private American enterprise 
enjoy excellent financial credit and repu- 
tation in their communities. They have 
created jobs and wealth for the people. 

When ° «mer has electricity, when 
his wife no longer has to stoke the hot 
wood stove, clean endless coal oil lamp 
chimneys, lift a hot sad iron or carry 
endless pails of water to the scrubbing 
tub on washday, when his children can 
study under good electric light and at- 
tend a modern school, and when his own 
farm labors are eased with the aid of 
electric hired hands, farm life becomes 
more attractive. Not only the extra in 
come that comes with electricity is im- 
portant, but the better life as well. 

It is becoming increasingly common 
to read advertisements for farms which 
insist that they be electrified. And real 
estate men will tell you that it is mighty 
difficult to sell a farm that has neither 
electricity nor the possibility of obtain- 
ing it. 

Electricity is just as important to the 
modern farmer as good roads and good 
soil. It has become an important part of 
modern rural life. 

Electric power, therefore, helps to 
stabilize farm values and farm commu 
nities. It promotes a better, more stable 


farm population. It’s good business for 
the entire nation. 

Turn back the calendar a few score 
years ago to the time when electricity 
didn’t seem so important to townspeople. 
Not many of us had electricity in our 
homes nor did many machines operate 
by electricity in our mills and factories. 
A. business could with- 
out it. 


Then we learned how much better life 


man compete 


was with electricity and a house in town 
without current didn’t rate very high. 
Business men learned that a man at an 
electric-powered machine could produce 
more, was worth more than a man who 
worked with older equipment. And so 
electricity established itself in our lives. 
It paid its own way. 

And that’s what it is doing on the 
farm. It is transforming farm life; be- 
coming the farmer’s hardest working 
hired man. Human labor at a grind- 
stone or pump handle can’t compete with 
the magic of the kilowatt. No one can 
work as cheaply as an _ electrically 
powered piece of equipment. 

For these reasons electricity is on 
the march throughout rural America. A 
five year program set forth by the Inter- 
bureau Committee on Postwar Pro- 
grams of the United States Department 
of Agriculture calls for the investment 
of little over a billion dollars—-partly 
publicly financed and part with private 
capital—to bring electricity to 3,655,000 
Nat- 


urally a good percentage of this sum 


farms and rural non-farm homes. 


will be spent locally for the wages of 
construction crews. It will provide jobs 
for many a veteran. 

The 


when 


estimates, further, that 


and 


study 
equipment appliances are 
again available along Main Street, our 
farmers will spend about three quarters 
of a billion dollars to have their homes 
wired. They'll spend almost as much to 
have plumbing installed. And they'll be 
able ‘to enjoy modern plumbing, too, 


when their electric pump is on the job. 


For appliances and equipment the 
farmers and other rural folks will play 
a three billion dollar tune of Main 


Street’s cash registers. Their total pur- 
chases, it is estimated, will swell up to 
around four and a half billion dollars! 

That’s only a beginning of electric- 
The 


electric power will keep the dress store 


itv’s benefits. extra income from 


and the drug store crowded. It will 
bring people in to buy paint and gasoline 
and new farm machinery. 

Electricity will revive depleted oil 
wells and make many other forms of 
rural industry practical and profitable. 
Rural payrolls will rise as raw materials 
are processed locally. 

Merchants who sell ranges and refrig- 
erators, freezers and radios, drills and 
toasters will also sell servicing, parts 
and replacements. 

Electricity is starting something in 
rural America, something big and never 
ending. It’s a prosperity parade. For 
the kilowatt is carrying 
Main Street. 


customers to 
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"Why didn't you let me know you were coming home from the army, dear, | wanted to plan some 
kind of a surprise for you!"' 
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» KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
2: in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
sis Tote ~ e 
SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 



















Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 














HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CA MIA SDS 


* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


@ 600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


HOTEL SYPACISE 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











In NEW YORK 
Kiwanis 
headquarters are at 














porel 


F. Burton Fisher, 
General Manager 








Under Knott Management 


New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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HOTEL 
Springfield, 
Kumtall Mass. 
Perfectly appointed 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 
FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’| Mgr. and Kiwanian 


modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 











Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


8 a 
s a 
= THE INCOMPARABLE ® 
as Wendell Sheraton : 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

RB a 
ie & 


John E. Donegan, General Manager 






Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 


The BANGOR Howe | 4 


—THE DANIEL BOONE 


Each room contains bath, circu- 
ating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
‘pace completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 


newest and most 
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Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 












7a“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


—— 





M 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR -CONDITIONED 











at memphis 





HOTEL 
PEABODY 


"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














NICOLLET 


NEIL R.MESSICK: GENL. MOR. comment 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore 





530 ’ =e 

1000 Outside Rooms Each with 900. “ae me 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Rove 
4 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


. . on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 











IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


“Directly Opposite Ohio’s Capitol’’ 


V.C. MURPHY, 
Manager 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at - 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


¢ Wednesday Noon 


a! 


SVSUSS UBER B eee 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 
Camadiam Pacific 
Hotel 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth ce ntury French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. I arge st hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
yt ee ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
-—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
nels here Tuesdays 


HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 


A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 


HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays 





PTT ee 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


* 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
* 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“#indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 




















4910 West Pine 





When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 


CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
ROsedale 3500 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 


JAMES LOUIS SMITH, Manager 











ae Hath 


Atop “Lm ont. Hill, San Francisco's most ‘elaine’ 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 












Hot OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 






THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


\\ HOTELS OF 


WELL 1 ClIOK 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU TO START 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





e Exclusive Franchise 
e Proved Acceptance 
e Excellent Profits 
4 


e A New Service 

Our plan provides 100% soft water 
service to your community. Port- 
able units are placed in homes on 
a rental basis and serviced at reg- 
ular intervals by the local dealer. 
Culligan Soft Water Service has 
met with success in over 350 com- 
munities, providing excellent 
financial return for investment and 
effort by local operator. Many 
towns and cities are still available 
for franchise. « You, too, can enter 
this new but already 
well-known business. 
An ideal opportunity 
for returning ser- 
vicemen and ex-war- 
workers. For further 
information write 





Culligan Zeolite Co. 
1802 SHERMER AVENUE 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


or. We pay postage. 
ew books, popular edi- 






reference, medical, mechani- 
‘ t books, ete.—all at guaran- 
teed savings Send ird now for Clark- 
FREE A short course in litera- 
{ uide of 00,000 book 
FREE i write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K-46, 1253 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, I. 


Place Your Bets!... Play the Record! 
DO YOU WIN?...OR DO YOU LOSE? 


This magically grooved re- 

) cording of horses going fast, crowds going 
wild, and an announcer Cé iulling every turn. 
Though you play al often, never will you be sure 
of the winner. On the reverse side there "sa re- 
cording of a motorboat race, with the roar of 
the motors as they cut the waves. Thrills and 
extitement every minute! PHONO-FINISH 
HORSE RACE includes Magically Grooved 
Record, Odds ¢ ha irt and Betting Board. No. 
Kg503, $2.0 ) Postpaid. 

: 663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10 
ih HOME EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. H-42 
— 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
* Headquarters for game room equipment, 
accessories for the home Unusual 
games, novel ities, barbecue supplies, etc 
Write for ‘Successful Entertaining 
"ae » At Home."’ It's Free! 


TNC ANNY! 
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‘Kiwanis Officials Confer with President Truman and Other 


Government Heads 
(From page 5) 





| ment and a safe old age 





The President agreed that many of 


the pressing problems of the day would 
solved if the people had 
both 
said the various 


be reduced 
all of the 


sides of every story. He 


facts, or were given 


departments of government would will- 
ingly cooperate in compiling authorita- 
dissemi- 


tive information that could be 


| nated to clubs for their use in developing 


hall discussion 
or forums. 
President Holt told Mr. 


Kiwanis International would pass along 


town meetings, groups 


Truman that 


to the President and the various heads 


§ governmental departments the opin 


ions obtained from the people attending 


community forums and roundtables 


sponsored by Kiwanis clubs. 
President Holt also offered the whole- 
Kiwanis Inter- 


hearted cooperation ot 


national to General Omar N. Bradley, 
recently appointed administrator of the 


Veterans’ Administration. 


Buzzards on 


General Bradley said that the job of 
helping the veteran is a community re- 
sponsibility and that Kiwanis and other 
service organizations are faced with a 
challenge. He declared em 
that 
must provide employment for these men 


and that big 


major 


phatically business and industry 


cities as well as small 
towns must marshall their complete re 
sources immediately to get the job done. 
Labor Schwellenbach 
President Holt in 


conference at Washington that 


Secretary of 
readily admitted to 
another 
with a major 
strikes 
He commended the 


taced 
with 


his department is 


problem in dealing and 
other labor disputes. 
proposed Kiwanis program to_ bring 
about public discussion of problems in- 
volving government. 


The 


pressed appreciation to Kiwanians tor 


secretary commended and ex- 


their desire to mould sound public 


opinion on national issues. 


the Fence 


(From page 9) 


We 
laid it 
ainst, 


terprise. have bought gilt-edged 


stock 
deposit boxes ag 


and away in our sate 


possibly, retire 
But our homes 
re paid for, the factory is doing well, 
and everything is going along fine, and 
because ot these bonds we begin to read 
the stock market reports. Some day we 
take a notion that United States Stogies 
is lower than it ought to be, 
and take 


Stogies on 


so. we 20 
down a flier on United States 
buzzards 
Then Bill’s 


is monkeying 


margin, and the 


start circling, circling again. 
friends find out he with 


the stock market; his banker finds out 


| Bill’s playing the market. 


1 want to tell 


vou gentlemen some- 
thing that was told me the other dav 


Florida 


all his 


by a professional gambler in 


who has run a gambling house 
life. 

| said to him, “I don’t understand 
how you people can run an honest rou- 
lette 
player are 


He said, 


Wheel when the odds against the 


co 


only 7%. 


“That (snap of fingers) for 


the 79! That’s not where we make 
our money. We make money because 
any man will sit and lose more than 


he'll sit and win. He comes in and buys 


$100.00 chips. If he wins 


$100.00, 


worth of 


$100.00, he quits. If he loses 
$100.00 worth more 


and a third $100.00 trving 


hell buy trying to 


vet it back, 


to get back the $200.00. There’s where 
the 7% eats him up.” 
This true of the stock 


broker’s commission on every purchase 


is equally 


and sale. 

There's another thing Bill Jones does. 
He goes out and plays poker every Sat- 
urday night. So do a lot of vou tellows. 


That's not so bad. He takes a place as 
Lodge. That 


Tuesday night. 


an officer in his Masonic 


takes him out every 
hen he starts going out on Wednesday 
night to play pool with some of the 


boys at Kelly’s, then something else 
Monday night, 
that 


dinner 


takes him out and the 


first thing you know fellow 


out every night after 


goes 
and leaves 
his wife and children. Then the buz- 
zards begin to circle around and around 
over that fellow’s life, and soon they are 
roosting on the barbed wire fence. 


thing Bill 
do when he raises his nose up from the 


Another Jones is likely to 
grindstone and begins to look around, 
that the 
between him and his middle- 
All the time, flit- 
those 


begins to realize, as I told you, 
romance 
aged wife is ina rut. 


ting around his office, is one of 


very cute little stenographers, the kind 
that has a beautiful, beautiful profile all 
down. Ile watches he 


the way pretty 


niuch all day. Then one afternoon he hia: 


to work a little late and he has to keep 


her a little late. He decides it wouldn't 
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For the Perfect Gift 


AGAIN ©¢ewe can ship to you FLORIDA’S FINEST tree 
ripened fruits. 





There is no gift more 
acceptable than a fresh 
box of ’’Florida’s” fruit. 


For the past three years we have shipped thousands of GIFT 
packages throughout the United States and Canada to satisfied 
KIWANIANS and their FRIENDS. 


ALL PROFITS derived from this project go to our underprivileged 
child work and for recreational programs for young girls and 
boys. 


Send in your order TODAY and give us a trial. 




















(No. 1) 1-45 lb. box of grapefruit and oranges. ..$4.70 | Miami Beach Kiwanis Club 
(No. 2) 1-90 Ib. box of grapefruit and oranges... 8.75 | P: 0: Box 157 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Enclosed find check o1 oO 

co x items checke It is understood that these prices includ 
DUE TO THE SUGAR SITUATION pean (U =. ani ra the Rockies) and your guar. intee 
WE ARE OBLIGED TO ELIMINATE that all shipments are to arrive in good order (tax included) 
SUGARED FRUITS, JELLIES, MAR- ies i 
MALADES AND PRESERVES THIS ' 
SEASON. Strect- oS) 

City ee canlia Stat 

(Prices to Canada Upon Request) (Attach list of additional names) 














Now! Get COPIES of 
Anything, in a Jiffy! 


..- Right in your own office! New low- 
cost, error-proof method saves time, 
m typing, drafting and checking 


the hard-working 
a drink and a 


| do any harm to take 
little girl out to buy 


BOYD'S SHOE STORES INC. 
lgents oe 


oy WAX Ob Gian DAW ie} 
Shoes Ge Gest 


her 


dinner. That’s when the buzzards start 


circling ’round and ‘round, ’round and | 


‘round until they settle down on his line 














fence. One of those buzzards is town 

gossip; another of those buzzards is the Amazing New Unit — 

| total loss of respect of his grown-up *7*hPRBECO 
children ; another of those buzzards is , PHOTOEXACT 
the inevitable divorce case in which so Copies anything 





written, typed, 
printed, drawn, 
or photographed 
— even if on 
both sides! 


many of those 








things end. 





Gentlemen, never mere rie 


Copies upte 
18°" 22 
~ 


Also continuous 
cabinet models for 


you fool anybody | 
| but yourself. 


I know a whole lot of you are wonder- 











Shoemakenrs Zince 


1875 








Brocklon O2 Meassachuells | 


| “advice. | 
| them is that I’m the oldest man in this 


| room, 


| buzzards on my 


ing what right | have to offer you men 
at this so-called dangerous age all this 
two One of 


have reasons. 


and men give good advice when 
they can no longer set a bad example. 
is that 
e led, 


fence than any 


The other reason in this long 


and happy lite I’y I’ve had more 
of you 
will ever have, and I got rid of them all. 


light fence, gentle- 
you can get rid of them the 
You look 


square Set 


If they on 


men, 


your 
same 


way. have to your buz 


zards in the eye, your jaw 


tight and say Shoo. 
Shoo, 


you've got to mean SHOO! 


And when you say | 


prints of any length, 
up to 42" wide. Quickly, Easily copy 

LETTERS, BLUE PRINTS, PICTURES, CONTRACTS, 

VALUABLE PAPERS, FINANCIAL DATA, CHARTS, 

CLIPPINGS (over 100 others) 

Make accurate permanent copies of 
anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 
the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
technical knowledge needed. Anyone can 
operate APECO— ‘America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Equipment.”’ 
Get full information, TODAY! 


MAIL, COUPON NOW 
for this FREE book 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK16, Chicago, 








Photocorme ye 
ae 


‘ 


14, Il. 

Send, without obligation, your 2U-page illus- 
trated book on Photocopying and its savings 
in time, money and labor. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
TITLE . wcccccccsereserceeseses eee 
ADDRESS , TEPER ee eee... \\ ce 
CITY & STATE. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee 





@ Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
For Pleasure ond Profit! 


a workshup—at home 
or In business—you need this new 
Warner bklectroplater. At the stroke 
of an electriNed brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 
you can replate worn articles fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal Gold, Silver, Chromium 
Nickel, ¢ ‘opper ort sdmium. Method 


If you have 


is easy, simple. quick kversthing 

furnished equ ‘pment complete 

ready for use Bu foing a but of work 

jor othe machine Can pay fo 

tiself within a aA So muke your 

@ MODEL MAKERS shop com a by getting a Warne 
uy oT hiectroplater ‘ht uway Send te 

@ MAINTENANC day for FREE. SAMPLE: and illus 


trated literaty ire ACT AT ONC] 
Warner Electric Co., Dept. 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, IIL. 


le! 


@ HOBBY SHOPS 
HOME SHOPS 
@ SALVAGE PARTS 





WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 663 N. Wells St., Chgo. 10, Mupt. 


{ Gentlemen: Send Free Samples awé Details to 


3 Ee 
State 


a eee 
CAN BE 


SPEECH DEFECTS conrecteo 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


{ Name — 
{ lddress — 


Cty ‘ 


Rw ne ene one 








ite 1 stuttering ane loss of voice in 
ts « ‘ am of speaking in 
re vi terans trait ‘ed in this work 
a Speer! eloped in backward 
iren f speect corrected 
\n endowed dentia home-like stitute for 
rrectl liserder iining "epestaitate 


ind 
Recognized by A. M. A. An ‘teternatbone reputa- 











tion. Address Dr, Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, 
Bax 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes 





over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican ‘tack. I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-G, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1. Md. 


KEMPER 


One of America’s Most 
oon s Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 


aE * 102nd YEAR * 
S$ «/ Write for Catalog and View Book 
{~ aa Maj. E. W. Tucker, 46K 3rd St.. Bocnville, Mo 


available for Jan. 4 or 21 







7 


Limited number of vacancies 


LEARN """rs ncn" 





@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
Guidance for your every step. 





likenesses. 
Send for free book today. oy 


ee ce cee ce ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee  — —- 
" 


m 561 
napolis 9, Ind, 


uf lessons 


STUART STUDIOS, . 
121 Monument Circle ; 
free bwok ehd outline 


: =~ of 


Street we — 


Please s 


Name 


City State 
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| Road without the equipment. By 
| most primitive methods, 170,000 men, 
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Ever Hear of Greensand? 


From page 


is passed through a bed of greensand 


in a water softener contaimer the 


greensand absorbs the 
the 


or enriched with sodium in about thirty 


zeolite 
sodium part of 


salt brine and hecomes regenerated 


minutes. Then the water softener ma- 
chine is ready to operate. The hard 
water enters the top, passes through 


the greensand zeolite bed under pres- 
sure and, there being more sodium in 
the greensand zeolite than there is lime 
and magnesium in the water, a chemical 
takes place 
and the lime and 
the The 
ma- 


exchange and the sodium 


goes into the water 
zeolite. 
the 
magnesium 


magnesium go into 


water leaving the bottom of 


chine contains no lime or 


but does contain an equivalent amount 


beneficial softening salts of sodium. 
After a certain amount of water has 
passed through the softener the base 


exchange property of the greensand zeo- 
lite is temporarily exhausted and must 
application of 


be restored by another 


salt brine. Ordinarily a water softener 


home runs for about one week on 
Regeneration is then 
a little brine tank 

kept in 
top of the 


ina 
one salt brining. 
*ffected by means of 
brine 
to the 


means of a small ejector. 


in which a supply of 
readiness for transfer 
machine by 


Thus heaters and piping are kept free 


13) 
of scale, saving fuel and maintaining a 
ull pipe flow of water. There is a sav- 
ing of from 25 to 75 per cent on soap 
In the bath- 
room shaving and shampooing are eas- 
ier, the ring around the bathtub disap- 
pears and fixtures no more have that 
dirty scum so often visible where hard 

In the kitchen dishwash- 
a pleasure and the flavor 


and cleansing compounds. 


water is used. 
ing becomes 
and tenderness of fruits and vegetables 


is noticeably improved. 


While many thousands of domestic 
water softener machines are manufac- 
tured annually for use in homes, nearly 


as many industrial machines, some of 


prodigious size are built for use in 


rayon manufacturing plants, leather tan- 


neries, steam power plants, chemical 


plants, laundries, canneries and for al- 


most every conceivable kind of manu- 
facturing, for supplying soft water for 
the production of quality articles. One 
installation in a rayon plant contains 
over 1,000,000 pounds of Jersey green- 
zeolite and has a daily capacity 
of over 10,000,000 gallons of 

Water softening with greensand zeo 


after the 


sand 
water. 
and war 


lite is inexpensive 


these machines will be as commonplace 


in the home as the electric washing: 


machine or refrigerator. 


Roads to Victory 
(From page 17) 


the 


women and even children built this tri- 
construction. And 
than the 


umph of highway 


they finished it years sooner 


six-vear minimum estimated. 


American trucks with material and 


food rolling up 
railhead at but the 
the valiant Chinese was short-lived, for 


soon began from the 


Lashio victory of 
the advancing Japs captured the south- 
So the British and Americans 
build a 
Thousands of miles from 
their own supply lines, United States 
Army Engineers slowly began extending 
foot. 
toward the 
Burma, in the 
Since much of the area was in Japanese 


\llied troops had to drive back 


ern half. 


decided to new Burma road, 


farther north. 


this new route, foot by across the 


desolate country, heart of 


possession by enemy. 


control, 
the invaders before a junction could be 
But the Japs were driven out 


After 


made. 


and the road completed. two 





overland supply by truck has 
resumed. 

The necessity of supplying our defense 
Alaska forced us to build the 


Among the engineer- 


years, 


forces in 
Alaska Highway. 
ing achievements of this war, none will 
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surpass the building of the Alcan. Fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor, our ability to de- 


Alaska, 
lanes, against enemy attack was uncer- 
tain. Our bases in Alaska and the Aleu- 
tians were supplied almost entirely by 
water. A_ road 


fend particularly the shipping 


was needed and the 
Army Engineers cleared a pioneer trail 
through the woods of Canada and Alas- 
ka by the most direct route over which 
a bulldozer could force its way. The 
road, 1,800 miles long, was built in 8 
months, some of it in freezing weather. 

Under the stimulus of war, the Inter- 
American Highway was extended in all 


countries south of the Rio Grande. 
Army engineers pitched in to assure 
completion of strategic sections. To get 
at new sources of oil in Canada, new 
highways were built from the oil fields 
at Norman Wells to the refineries. In 
this war, the supplies required per man 
moved overseas increased from one ton 
in the last war to five. To maintain 
the same soldier required one ton of 
supplies per month, twice that required 
in World War I. 
to be brought up front over 
trails. Our Army’s engineers built these 
supply routes which literally were roads 
to victory. 


These supplies had 
roads and 


Tomorrow’s Citizens 
(From page 20) 


The Key Club is nothing more or less 
than a high school service club for boys. 
It serves in the high school in the same 
capacity as Kiwanis serves in the com- 
munity, with this difference—that its 
service in the high school is under the 
When we go 
into a high school, we do not take over. 
We merely supplement the school pro- 
gram. Membership in the Key Club is 
confined to boys who have good charac- 
ter, good scholarship, and leadership 
ability. In the Key Club, 
do not have problem boys. 


direction of the principal. 


therefore, we 

We do not 
We have the 
cream of the crop. The slogan of our 
committee is “Key Youths Make Key 
Men.” And with key youth there is no 
wasted effort. You are dealing with 
boys who have ability and all you need 
them in 


have even ordinary boys. 


to do with them is to train 
character and citizenship. 
There is no conflict between the Key 
Club and any other group or club 
in the high school. The Key Club is 
strictly a organization. It is 
not an honorary society although it is 
It is not an 
although you have to 


service 


an honor to belong to it. 
honor council, 
get good grades to get in or stay in. 
It is not a fraternity, although good 
fellowship reigns at all of their meet- 
ings. It is a service club. 

The chairman of the International 
Committee on Extension has told us, 
“It’s easy to form a Kiwanis Club. The 
first step is to see the key men of the 
town.” The first step in putting over any- 
thing requiring general effort, whether 
it be in your business, your club, your 
church, or your community, is to see 
the key By the same token, the 


way to train tomorrow’s 


men. 
citizens is to 
see the potential leaders, the key youth 


of today, 
men of tomorrow ; 


because they will be the key 
and if they are prop- 
erly trained, they will build better 
communities. 

There are several things about a Key 
Club that are worthy to remember and 
which you can well present to the high 
school principal, because the Key Club 
has something that no other group has. 
Key Club that 
need to be stressed are these: 


The advantages of the 


Club 
the boys learn to think and to be useful. 


In the first place, in the Key 


They learn to think and to stand on 
two feet. And in this day 
high 


their when 


from sources we are told you 


can have high wages, shorter hours, 


and lower prices, it is most important 
that we have a stabilizing influence in 
our schools to counteract those tenden- 
cies in training. 

In the second place, the boys learn 
to respect authority. One of their con- 
stitutional requirements is, “To cooper- 
ate with the principal in all school mat- 
ters.” As a result, they learn to follow 
the advice and suggestion of the prin- 
cipal, and to listen to their Kiwanis 
sponsors. It took a World War to teach 
respect for authority to a great many 
of our youth. : 

In the third place, the Key Club has 
an advantage over other groups in that 
every week they have contact with the 
business and professional leaders of 
their. community. 


wanians visit the Key Club; 


Every week two Ki- 
every week 
two Key Club boys attend the Kiwanis 


luncheon. Then, through their voca- 
tional clinics which every Key Club 


has, they are put in immediate contact 
with the business and professional lead- 


ers of the town. There is no way to 











KIWANIANS 
Like Clearwater 


Yes, and Clearwater likes Kiwanians. Each 
winter hundreds of visiting members attend our 
local Kiwanis Club and enjoy the hospitality 
of our community Each year, too, more 
and more Kiwanians are making their retire- 
ment homes in this city of flowers, in this land 
of pleasant living. Mild, delightful climate. 
Swimming, fishing, boating, golf and other 
sports. Varied. entertainment. Population 
15,000. Investigate Clearwater for a vacation 
or a retirement home. For illustrated booklet 
write 
PAUL A. FICHT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCES— 
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| Do yourself proud 
§ with personalized, 
—* ** Jewel-like”’ poker 
chips . . . individually mono- 
grammed to your order . . . un- 
breakable; ideal weight and* ‘feel’: 
Standard Size. State 2 or 3 in- 
itials desired. Set of 100 only 
$4.85 postpaid. Order today ! 


Deluxe 
BANKER’S BOX 


Luxurious Walnut Chest of Chips, 
Monogrammed Medallion on lid. 
300 individually monogrammed 
chips, 3 removable chip trays, space 
for 2 decks of cards. Handsome, #7} 
durable. 11x11 inches. ‘eee 
only $24.50. Postpaid. 
An Ideal Gift @a~ 
HOME EQUIPMENT Ak <> 


663 N. Wels St., Dept. H-40 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 



















EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Write for big booklet, ‘‘Successful 
Entertaining at Home.’ It’s FREE! 
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BELLS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 
Write for complete details. 


Everything your Club needs! Honor Roll 
Piaques, Lapel Buttons, Luncheon Badges, 
Fiags & Banners, Speaker's Stands, Record 
Systems and Emblem Souvenirs. 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Honor your war heroes in 8 
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International Solid Bronze 
— now made avoilable by W.P.B. Many appropriate & 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 4 
Free Illustrated Catalogue K t 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO NC 

 ] 36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 
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Bie opportunities! U.S. Housing Administration Sur- 
vew reveals 12,600,000 homes needed. Vast population 





Gov to veterar widespread urge to “‘buy 
thin re gher ineromes- mean tremendous real 
e expansion, Prepare NOW to cash in on big profits, 
Learn tt pare time at home No need to quit present 
Start n the side then build up full time busi- 
ms Y r ni 8; pleasant outside work, your own 
4 r Then 

a: Write for FREE BOOK 
Our practical tudy course prepares you for this 
ney -makit future business. No previous experi- 
e nee FREE BOOK describes course-——tells how 
i can quickly learn to make excellent income. Write 
NOW for FREE BOOK No cost n obligation: no 


sleamun wi The Schoot of Real Estate Training, 
inc., Dept. 281, 126 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. 
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Plagues &X Name Plates of Distinction 
bronze, walnut, thermo-plastic, plexiglas, etc. 


War Memorials and Honor Rolls for various 
purposes, also Membership Rosters. 


Outstanding DESK NAME PLATES! 
WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


1401 E. Milwaukee, Cor. Russeil, Detroit 11, Mich. 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave. Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office 











| measure the advantages to youth in 


learning from these leaders firsthand the 
responsibilities and duties of citizenship. 
Phe Key (lub is a veritable training 
leadership and 


ground for community 


service for in it the boys get the same 


kind of 


jobs they will be called upon to do in 


training tor the same kind of 





later life. It is a practical way of 
building character and citizenship. 
these suggestions to make for 


Action 


I have 


Program of 


carrying out the 
our committee. The lieutenant governors 
Club 


First, you must sell them on the 


are the Key Committee in 


state 


your 


idea, the same as I am trving to sell it 
to you. In your hands will be sufficient 
that. 
Make it their job to present the matter 
Stress Key 


Clubs in your bulletins and on your own 


literature and information to do 


on their club visitations. 





official visits, if you care. We will give 
you articles to publish in your District 
sulletin. Key Club work is attractive 
work; it is work that produces imme 
diate results; it is work that you can 
see and work that is permanent, for you 
are dealing with the key boys of your 
community. At mid-winter 


your con- 


ference we suggest you have a Key Club 


ground beef, seasoned while on the grid 
dle, and placed with a bit of shredded 
onion and a slice of pickle between the 
halves of a bun but you'd be as wrong 
would be 


as you to attempt to define 


a “home” by describing a house, with 
four walls and a roof and some furni 
ture inside. The meat patty of a White 
Castle hamburger is made only from 
carefully selected cuts of U. S. Govern 
ment inspected beef and contains no 


other meat or ingredient of any kind. 


The bun is prepared according to a 


specified formula, developed especially 





to produce the best results in the finished 


sandwich. The onions are selected from 
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Hour and likewise at your convention. 


If you believe any of these funda 
mental principles I have set forth; name 
ly, that our duty to the next generation 
is to build better citizens through train 
ing the key youth, that key youth makes 
key men and if they are properly trained 
they will build better communities, then 
| ask you to see your clubs put action 
Action 


to transform into accomplishment your 


into this Program. I ask you 
belief in youth, translate your convic- 
\fter all, that is all 


building character and citizenship is- 


tions into action. 


conviction translated into action. That's 
all religion is; that’s all Christianity is, 
that’s all Ki 
wanis is—conviction translated into ac 
That’s all the 


has been for 


religion and Christianity ; 
tion. Key Club is and 
twenty vears—conviction 
translated into action. I, therefore, chal- 
lenge you and charge vou to return to 
your districts and translate your convic- 
tions into action by sponsoring a Key 
Club in your high school, thereby reach 
ing the objective that is the central 
theme for 1946, and thereby. fulfilling 
the purpose of any service club, particu- 
larly Kiwanis, of building better com- 
munties. 


King of the "burgers 


(From page 11) 


the best the season’s market has to offer 
and the pickles are of the best quality. 
Presto! the most delectable hamburger 
this side of heaven. 
King of the "burgers Bauerle has been 
a Kiwanian since 1921 when he: became 
a member of the Wichita, Kansas, club 
of which he was secretary for six years, 
1934 


when he moved to Columbus to join the 


later becoming its president. In 


White Castle family he became a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club in that city, 
served as its director-treasurer in 1937, 
vice-president in 1944 and as we stated 
in our opening paragraph, president in 


1945. All hail King William! 


The Church Goes to the People 


? 


(From page 23) 


slate hanging at the church door bear- 


ing the words: “I was sick and ye 


visited me!” Chalk hangs invitingly be- 


side the slate. Worshipers write the 


names of sick people, and the visiting 
follows 


committee of the church 


through with personal calls and _ gifts. 


church people’s group 
itself to life by holding 
Says the pastor 


who originated the stunt: 


One young 
galvanized 
“George’s funeral.” 

“So many people in my church took 
a ‘let George do it’ attitude that George 
died from overwork! We read ‘George’s 
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last will and testament —a document 
which assigned important tasks to vari 
ous committee members. They took the 
hint, and we have no more buck pass- 
ing since ‘George’ passed away!” 

A Detroit church has won the affec- 
tion of war workers by maintaining an 
up-to-date directory of available rooms 
and apartments. In an eastern college 
town, a minister outfitted a room where 
men students can press their own 
clothes, do laundry, mend shirts and 
stockings and take a quick shave and 
shower. 

A secret “helping hand committee” 
has been the means of saving many 
blighted lives and careers in Whittier, 
California. Members of the Whittier 
Methodist Church are on the committee 
and money was raised in many ways. 
available for 


The money is always 


needy members of the church, who re- 


main unknown except to a committee 
of four. Repayment always has been 
made by the grateful men and women 
lifted over financial rough spots by the 
Helping Handers. 

And if you still doubt that churches 
are at an all-time high from viewpoint 
of public service, consider this example 
A tin- 


smith, carpenter, plumber, mason and 


of appreciation by members. 
glazier have dinner at their church ev- 
ery Thursday in an Ohio city. After- 
wards, they make repairs on the church 
from 7:00 to 12:00 p.m., fixing windows, 
plugging leaks, refinishing floors and 
adjusting faucets. The total repair cost 
for 1944 was $21.50—and the workmen 
themselves paid this. As the plumber 
said: 

“Gosh, don’t thank us! We're the 


ones that get the most out of the 


church.” 


Sugar Daddies 


(From page 12) 


been retained as having all or most of 
the desirable qualities, or believed to be 
capable of further cross breeding to 
develop an ideal commercial cane; less 
than a dozen of these new canes, a little 
more than an average of one a year, 
have been developed for commercial 
uses. 

Plantations in the Everglades are 
completely mechanized. 

When ready for planting furrows are 
turned on four foot centers, any soil 
amendments the soil chemist finds nec- 
essary are applied and short, four-eye 
cuttings of the best cane available—a 
healthy parent for a healthy child—are 
laid in the furrows so that the end of 
each cutting overlaps the next cutting, 
so as to prevent “gappy” fields. Sugar- 
cane seed is used only for breeding pur- 
poses, the cane itself being used as 
“seed” in planting all fields to be har- 
vested for sugar. 

The plantation workers do their jobs 
in. groups and the men of a group are 
each paid an equal share of the earnings 
as a whole. They earn good wages, are 
happy and contented, buy luxuries as 
well as necessities and there is practi- 
cally no turn-over. 

In the sugar house the most modern 
machinery in the world takes the cane 
and brings out a finished product which 
has been chenically proven to be among 
the very best products in the world— 
and that covers all the territory there 
is. The sugar house processes are many 
and complex, but no growers anywhere 


? 


on earth have any secrets from the folks 
in the Everglades. 

The sugar house at Clewiston is the 
largest raw sugar house in the United 
States, few in other parts of the world 
are larger. 

The beginning of sugar cane is lost 


in antiquity but it is generally conceded | 


that it was first grown in India. Chi- 
nese history mentions sugar about 800 
B.C. Alexander the Great carried the 
“honey bearing reed” to Europe, the 
Nestors planted sugar in Persia in the 
sixth century and during the seventh 
century sugar was part of the loot of 


Heraclius the Byzantine emperor. With 





both Arabs and I:gyptians sugar was 
accorded an important place in medical 
science and Arabs carried it to Spain 
during the Moorish invasion. During 
the middle ages Venice was the chief 
center for the distribution of sugar from 
the East amongst the nations of the 
west. The search for a shorter route to 
India was urged on by the desire for 
sugar and culminated in the discovery 
of America by Christopher Columbus. 
Taxes on Santo Dominican sugar built 
the royal palaces at Madrid and Toledo. 

We didn’t tell you much about sugar 
growing but anyhow we didn’t mix you 


up with technicalities. Take our word 





for it, sugar growing in the Everglades 
doesn’t at all remind us of the pictures 
in the old Frye’s Complete Geography, 
the big grey book behind which we used | 
to hide Diamond Dick and Buffalo Bill | 
nickel novels. | 
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BEAUTIFUL 
GULF COAST 


















CLOSED 


Fold in Half 


‘Game Table 
| aod 


Doubles 
Size and 
Convenience 
of any Card Table 


. Four is no longer a crowd 
when you unfold this clever, 
_ 8-place Game Table Top! 
> STOWAWAY is octagonal; 4 
| feet in diameter; 8 individual 
’ chip or refreshment compart- 
ments; 8 non-lip glass holders; 
8 non-spill ash trays. Big in 
convenience and value... yet 
hides away in smallest closet! 
Feld Disappears When Opened 
Special Feature: Unfold 
STOW AWAY and no seam or 
crack shows on tight, smooth, 
“billiard table’”’ playing sur- 
face of fine wool felt. Beauti- 
= g Choice fully made for years of play. 
| ofmahog | Only $29.75. (Shipping charge 
any or collect.) ORDER TODAY. 

a HOME EQUIPMENT CO., Dept.H-41 

663 N. Welis St., Chicago 10, tl, 


| ——— sk —- <= — ams ame sem ses coms 
mB; EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME... 

| Write today for big booklet, ‘‘Successful 
) Entertaining at Home.’’ It’s FREE! 
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@ Stores away easily ee 
in any closet ; 

@ Fits auto luggage 
compartment 

@ Ready for playin 
ten seconds 

@ Green wool felt 
playing area 

@ 8 Non-spill glass ho!4- 
ers and 8 ash trays 
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Makes a Pipe 
Welcome Anywhere 


30c the 
pocket- 
packet 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1257 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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SPEECHES. re ng Contide: =r 
Lad ioes. Ceontidential 


Doses hee For Every Occasion, « collection, $1.50. Public Speak 
ng Manual, $1.50. Officer s Handbook with lnstant Parliamentary 
Ge of prepared taike maied free upon uest 
joK New ym oy and Humorous Talks walled month. 
ly, 87 » year. Speakers Joke Book,$i 50. Tonst- 
master's Humor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50, Sales 
en's Joke Book, $1.60. Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $1. 
s Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 
Ladies Night Program .$5. Best Club 
& Ledge Stunts, $1.50. Banguet aoe ti 1.60 
@Canadian orders fil Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY | 
7 ‘8 W. Oth St. Cleveland. 13, Ohio g 

















SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Pienies, etc. Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter-packed originality. Everything 
furnish Success absolutely —— | 
ed, Shipped anywhere: very low coi | 






The pusands of wry sa — hit—best 
ever Write Programs, 
references and guarantee. 


The Party Gulid, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 











ROCK FLINT. co..123 Hreccor Bivd., Far Rockaway. N.Y. 











Protect Your Post-war Position 
with Patents 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney, 


89! National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service. 











BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 





Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs |0"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, complete $15.00 
Junior Gongs 7''x 5"' with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, complete 
Kngraving extra, Secy's catalog now in preparation 


"Old Glory”’ Manufacturing Co. 
505 S. Wells St. - Chicago 7, Ili. - Wabash 2070 
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It is with deep regret we announce 
. Mitman of Beth- 


lehem, ne tel on December 7 as 


the passing of Carl ; 


a result of an automobile accident. Carl 
was a member of the 1945 International 
Committee on Achievement Reports and 
was appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee for 1946. He had served the Bethle- 
hem club and the Pennsylvania District 
faithfully and well as president and 
lieutenant governor respectively. 

A Distinguished 

Kiwanian Passes 

From page 8) 

Dr. Black was a true Kiwanian: his 
friends will recall that he served as 
President in 1930, Lieutenant Governor 
in 1933, and District Governor in 1934. 
He became chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States, and for three years 
was a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning. At the 
United Nations Conference in San Fran- 
cisco he was an Associate Consultant 
for Kiwanis International. 

Dr. Black was an effective leader. A 
keen intellect won him wide respect. A 
dynamic speaker with an unusual talent 
for organization and administration. Dr. 
Black contributed much to our commun- 
ity. A warm sympathetic personality 
won him staunch and lasting friends. 
A profound regard for the welfare of 
others, a high concept of moral and 
spiritual values; an abiding reverence 
and a deep sense of his citizenship re- 
sponsibility gave him a high place in his 
community and nation. All of these 
Black a 


great man, a good man, a true friend. 


talents combined to make Dr. 


He was a devoted husband and father. 
To Mrs. Jean Black, Ben’s wife, to Dr. 
Benjamin Warden Black, his son, and 
to his daughter, Mrs. Frank J. Cockritz, 
Jr., the deep sympathy of all Kiwanians 
is extended. 
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A Decade of 
Social Security 


S of this year some forty million 
people have been insured under 


the social security system of old 
insurance provided 
These 40 


million have credits toward old-age re- 


age and survivors 
by the Social Security Act. 


tirement benefits, and if they should die 
today monthly benefits or a lump sum 
would be payable to their families. 

More than 1% million men, women 
and children are now receiving monthly 
benefits totaling 24 million dollars un- 
der the old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions. Now that the war is ended 
this number could be doubled in a short 
period if many of the 750,000 workers 
already past 65 and fully insured should 
retire from work and claim monthly 
benefits. 

Social security monthly benefits are 
paid not only to men and women in their 
old age but also to the children and 
widows of insured workers who die— 
a fact not generally known and under- 
stood. 

The Social Security Board has rec- 
ommended that the coverage of old-age 
and survivors insurance be extended to 
include some 20 million workers who 
are denied this protection under the 
present law—workers such as those in 
government, domestic and farm employ- 
ment and the self-employed. 





Overdue Credit to Michigan 
Conservation Dept. 


Inadvertently credit for the splendid 
photographs which accompanied “The 
A.B.C. of Duck Hunting” on pages 10 
and 11 of the October issue was omitted. 
Credit 
Michigan Conservation Department. 


should have been given the 
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= WALTER Cox 
“Oh, you and your big mouth!" 
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(Attach to Rear License Plate) 





This is the new weatherproof, red jeweled, reflect- 


ina easbilem: foc yout ca: Ke is Gemly oa ino A beautiful plaque made from a_hand-lettered 
ee a er eee EE design. The body type is black with the initial 
letters in red. The official emblem at the top is 
You can attach this safety device and membership in blue and gold. Framing is unnecessary as the 
identification in three minutes. plaque is made of a beautiful composition, clear 
and permanent. Complete with cord ready for 


Pe es bas cera tereaxes ee’ $0.50 hanging. 


Price: t to: 9 CaGR. os.<scc cesses there 


Price 10 or more, each.......... 1.65 





Membership Plaque 
(for Home or Office) 


Original handmade design in a mellow gold color 


with antique background. 


PPiCOH CBG os 6b.o sc eese se oaees $1.75 
ARS feo) Ne 10% diseount 
DD OL WHOLE. ois 9) oie ieee 0 15¢% discount 

















(Size 8 x 11% inches) ORDER FROM 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL - 520 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 











SELLING 
PRICES 








WHERE DO LOW SELLING 
PRICES START? 


Low selling prices and large volume are 


natural associates. 


So are high selling prices and limited 


volume. 

Labor is just like management—it has 
something to sell—its ability to produce. 

When labor says “pay me more money”, 
without saying “we'll produce more”, labor’s 
Sales Department is killing off its own 
market. 

But if labor would say “let us produce 


more, by working together on plans and 


methods and materials—then you pay us 








THE TRUNODLE 


Ez 


ENGINEERING 


accordingly”, that’s a different story. 

High selling prices, boosted by labor 
rates, restrict sales and hurt everybody. 

Low selling prices, held down by in- 
creased production, broaden markets and 
help everybody. 

It benefits neither labor nor management 
to scramble for a bigger share of dollars 
that are never earned. 


And dollars are earned only by making 


profitable sales. Gf We 





COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - 
CHICAGO - City Natienal Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. 


CLEVELAND - 


BULKLEY BLDG. 


NEW YORK - Graybar Bidg. - 420 Lexington Ave. 











